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EDITORIAL 


Tue TESTIMONY OF Facutty MEMBERS 


During the past year the staff of the Council under the 
general direction of the Editor has been engaged in a persistent 
endeavor to discover the elements of strength and weakness in 
the religious ideals and activities on the campuses of our univer- 
sities and colleges. Especial attention has been given to faculty 
attitudes toward religion and one report has already been pub- 
lished of conferences with the entire faculties of four colleges 
related to the churches. 

In this issue we present a report of a remarkable conference 
which was held recently with the entire faculty of Alfred Uni- 
versity. Not only did each faculty member indicate a positive 


attitude in the matter of faculty responsibility for the religious 
life of the students of the University, but the President asserts 
that every member of the faculty was chosen because in addition 
to his other qualifications he met the test which sought to dis- 
cover the presence or absence of this religious interest. 


Tue TESTIMONY OF COLLEGE OFFICIALS 


There is presented also a digest of the testimony of the officials 
of some one hundred and seventy-two colleges concerning those 
forees on the college campus of most potent influence in the 
development of Christian character. In connection with this re- 
port the Editor wishes to make acknowledgments to Miss Board- 
man, the Assistant to the Editor, and to Doctors Frank W. 
Padelford, Frederick E. Stockwell and Alfred Williams Anthony, 
who collaborated with her in the absence of the Editor in making 
the approach to the colleges; and also to Miss Ruth E. Anderson, 
the Research Assistant of the Association-Council office, who has 
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tabulated the replies and prepared the summary which appears 
in this issue under the title, ‘‘The Testimony of College Offie- 


ials’’. 
THE TESTIMONY OF NATIONAL Mission BoarD SECRETARIES 

We offer some very remarkable testimony in this issue on the 
helpfulness of the colleges related to the churches by a group of 
leaders in the work of missions at home and abroad. This is in 
the nature of expert testimony. Not often do experts agree with 
such practical unanimity and indeed enthusiasm. 

The churches usually consider their work in evangelism and in 
missions as their major task. Here come the home and foreign 
missions secretaries, the men who have the facts and as well the 
most comprehensive view of the field and its workers, and tell us 
that except for the denominational colleges they would be helpless. 
As it is, in many denominations the supply of highly prepared 
recruits is greater than the supply of funds to carry on the much 
needed work. In the church that has the largest number of mis- 
sionaries in the field, the percentage educated in their own in- 
stitutions in 1928 was greater than in 1912, while the percentage 
in other denominational institutions, in state institutions, and in 
miscellaneous independent institutions was less. 

But the testimony must be read in full. It is too significant to 
attempt to summarize. Almost every statement of every witness 
bears a message of encouragement to those who are meeting the 
perplexing and, at times as it would seem, the almost baffling task 
of keeping up the equipment, material and personal, and the 
morale of the denominational colleges. 

Of course, these wise men rightly observe that after all it is 
chiefly the devoted Christian homes that are responsible in the 
first instance for the missionaries and that the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools make an important and necessary contribution 
to the preparation of these courageous and gifted workers. 
Verily the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee. 

In subsequent issues of CHrisTIAN Epucation during the year 
1930 there will appear a series of articles which will present fur- 
ther testimony froma variety of individuals on a variety of 
phases of this old but ever new subject. 

R. L. K. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCH COLLEGES 
TO THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


Where are leaders for the missionary enterprise to be found, 
and how can a supply adequate to the present demand in both 
quality and quantity be secured? In the past, the answer usually 
has been, the church college. Very often the founders of these 
colleges have given definite expression through charter and by- 
laws to their purpose to provide an adequately trained ministry 
and to make the Christian motive—service to one’s neighbor— 
dominant. The story of Christian missions during the nineteenth 
century has borne abundant evidence to the fulfillment of this 
purpose.* 

But the times have changed and the colleges have changed with 
them. There are new purposes and new ideals. Questions have 
been raised. Have the objectives of the past been superseded, or 
do they still hold a fundamental place in the program of the 
Christian college? Is the church college today furnishing lead- 
ers equipped for the great task remaining before us? 

In an endeavor to get the facts, the Editor of CHrisTiAN 
EpucaTIon sent a letter of inquiry to the General Secretaries of 
leading mission boards, both home and foreign, asking them to 
share their experience with the Council and with our readers. 
Each was asked specifically : 


(1) To estimate the place of the colleges of his denomination 
as a source of workers in the field. 

(2) To indicate the proportion of workers derived from 
(a) the colleges of the church whose mission board was 
addressed ; (b) other church colleges; and (c) state and 
independent institutions. 

(3) To report any discernible trends along the lines re- 
ferred to above and to offer suggestions to the denomi- 
national colleges as to what they might do in behalf of 
missionary personnel. 

(4) To express a judgment on the quality of candidates, i.e., 
as to whether the best type of student as to scholarship 
and capacity for leadership was offering for service. 

* See The College and the College Man in Foreign Missionary Achievement, 

Thomas Nicholson, Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Replies were received from thirteen foreign and eight home 
board secretaries, from whose letters the following excerpts are 
taken. Not every question was answered by every man, and 
some correspondents expressed themselves much more fully than 
others. Some found that exact data were not available so that 
tabulation was difficult or impossible; others, e.g., Dr. Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer, instituted specific studies. The letters, however, 
are all of interest and value, reflecting as they do the personal 
convictions and seasoned opinion of those in closest touch with 
the missionary work, based often upon many years’ experience. 

Topics were not always clearly distinguished and discussion 
of one overlaps often that of another, but the material is organ- 
ized so far as possible under the four heads of the inquiry and 
is presented without modification. General comments are in- 
cluded at the end. The name of the correspondent immediately 
precedes his statement in every instance, but his official connec- 
tion is noted before the first quotation only. 


I. THE CHURCH COLLEGES AS SOURCE OF WORKERS 
A. IN THE Foreign FIELD 


Charles D. Bonsack, General Secretary General Mission Board 
of the Church of the Brethren: 

I want to say in reply that our colleges have rendered a very 
splendid service to us in this particular, for 95 per cent of all our 
missionaries have been trained largely in our own denominational 
colleges. 


W. P. Minton, Secretary Foreign Mission Department of the 

Christian Church: 

There is absolutely no doubt in my own mind that our denomi- 
national colleges have been and still are strong factors in secur- 
ing recruits for the work of this department. . . . Without the 
small denominational college I very much fear we would suffer 
far more than at present in the securing of recruits. ... I feel 
that the colleges of the Christian Church have been cooperating 
very well indeed with this department in behalf of foreign mis- 
sions personnel. The fact is that they are producing more re- 
eruits than our limited financial situation has enabled us to use. 
There is a fine missionary spirit evident in all of our colleges and 
the understanding which the upper classmen have been showing 
of our own mission work abroad has been most gratifying. . . - 
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am personally convinced that the small school with the distinc- 
tive religious emphasis is a great factor in securing recruits for 
work both at home and abroad. 


Alden H. Clark, Acting Candidate Secretary American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions (Congregational) : 


I was Candidate Secretary of the Board for five years between 
1918 and 1923, and with that background and such a cursory sur- 
vey of the situation as I have now been able to make I would say 
that the American Board owed everything to private colleges 
founded under religious auspices. We have drawn and continue 
to draw an overwhelmingly large proportion of our candidates 
for missionary service from these institutions. I am inclined to 
think that in recent years there has been an increase in the pro- 
portion of students from state universities, yet this increase will 
have to become far more marked before it will make any large 
change in the general situation. There is still in many of the 
private colleges a strong tradition of interest in missions. Back 
of this lies a sterling Christian tradition and a fair proportion of 
professors of outspoken profession. There are also courses in 
Bible, ete., which are useful to the prospective missionaries. Of 
course, it is impossible, without very careful study, to discover 
how many choose the private colleges because of their religious 
background and are, therefore, more open to missionary appeal, 
and how many through the influence of the college have their re- 
ligious life so nurtured that they are open to missionary appeal. 
My impression is that both these influences are at work. A very 
large proportion of our missionary candidates, however, come from 
devoted Christian homes. In general, the college has to conserve 
and give direction to religious life that already exists in them. 


Stephen J. Corey, Secretary United Christian Missionary Society 
(Disciples of Christ) : 


We have depended in very great measure upon our own church 
institutions for the early training of our missionary candidates. 
It was there that the great majority of them received their first 
inspiration through the Student Volunteer Movement or our own 
missionary speakers and in these institutions they got their first 
training. We would have been almost helpless in our missionary 
task if it had not been for our own colleges. 


R. E. Diffendorfer, Corresponding Secretary Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
Our missionary personnel committee recognizes that early 
Christian training in Methodist homes and the influence of the 
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church in childhood and youth are conserved and strengthened 
in our denominational schools. In Methodist colleges our youth 
find helpful and stimulating counsel and instruction to guide 
them through the perplexing questions due to natural growth in 
religion and ethics. 


Robert E. Speer, Secretary Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A.: 


Our reliance has to be very strongly upon the denominational 
colleges. No doubt if there were no such colleges some of those 
who come from them would still come to us from state institu- 
tions, but we have no doubt whatever in our own mind as to the 
absolute necessity of maintaining and strengthening our dis- 
tinetly Christian institutions. 


William I. Chamberlain, Corresponding Secretary Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in America: 


In reply to your inquiry as to the estimate we place on our 
colleges of the Reformed Church in America as sources of work- 
ers in the foreign mission field, I have no hesitancy in stating, 
and with emphasis, that our estimate is a very high one. Indeed, 
were it not for our distinctly denominational colleges, our Board 
of Foreign Missions would be bereft indeed, not only as to a sup- 
ply of material, but as to the high quality of that supply. 


Ailen R. Bartholomew, Secretary Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Reformed Church in the United States: 


With very few exceptions, all the missionaries of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in the United States 
are graduates of the colleges of the Reformed Church. The 
Board requires a full college course of its workers for service in 
Japan, China and Mesopotamia. Being active members of the 
Reformed Church and graduates of her colleges, established an 
intimate bond of fellowship between the workers abroad and the 
ministry and laity in the home church. 


Samuel G. Ziegler, General Secretary Foreign Missionary Society 
of the United Brethren in Christ: 


I do not know what we would do to secure the necessary work- 
ers for our mission fields if it were not for our denominational 
colleges. In the past ten years we have sent out sixty-one new 
missionaries. Of this number eighty-seven per cent were gradu- 
ates of our own schools. 
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Paul W. Koller, Executive Secretary Board of Foreign Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church in America: 

All of our men missionaries are college men and with very few 
exceptions come from our own schools. It is to our church col- 
leges that we must go for the candidates for the foreign fields and 
up to the present time we have had plenty of men willing to go 
out. 


W. B. Anderson, Corresponding Secretary Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Umited Presbyterian Church of North America: 
While some of the finest and most loyal workers in our fields 

abroad have graduated from institutions other than our own de- 
nominational colleges, we are strong believers in our colleges. We 
have five of these institutions, and there is never any question 
with reference to the ideals that are kept before their students or 
the training that is received in them. 

While the fact that a candidate for missionary service is gradu- 
ated from one of these colleges does not insure character of a 
given standard, it does mean at least that his training has been 
in an environment that would foster the desired character and 
that the candidate will understand perfectly the thing for which 
our missions and their institutions abroad stand. This is a large 
factor in assuring sympathy and cooperation in a missionary staff 
on the field. 


B. In tHe Home 


Charles L. White, Executive Secretary The American Baptist 

Home Mission Society: 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society has drawn many 
of its most devoted missionaries from the Baptist colleges in the 
United States and we are greatly indebted to these institutions 
for training men for our service. I trust that through the efforts 
you are making, their resources may be greatly increased, and it 
will be a pleasure to me to cooperate with you in adding to their 
endowments and their general efficiency. 


Abram W. Sparks, Executive Secretary and Treasurer Depart- 
ment of Home Missions and Church Extension of The Chris- 
tian Church: 

Over the past ten years we find that all missionaries sent out 
by our Home Mission Board with but one exception have been 
graduates of our Christian colleges. Our Christian colleges have 
provided more workers than we have been able to use in our home 
mission fields. . . . I would say that, personally, I cannot see any 
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hope for religious leadership in the next generation unless we 
continue our church colleges and increase their facilities for 
service. 


George L. Cady, Executive Secretary The American Missionary 

Association (Congregational) : 

May I state my own opinion and you can take it for what it is 
worth. I have been visiting a good many of our Congregational 
colleges and am frank to say that if one were to look to them to- 
day for religious leadership or missionary service so far as the 
A. M. A. is concerned, we should have to go out of business. I 
question very seriously whether our denominational colleges are 
‘*making good,’’ if they are to be judged by the contribution they 
make to the church. Certainly not in any such measure as they 
were when I was in college forty years ago. I am not at all sure 
whether there has been any appreciable change for the better in 
the recent years. I do think, however, that the students that we 
are getting for our home missionary work, while they are not as 
numerous, the quality is probably as good, and they measure up 
with the best products of the college. We, however, in our work 
which is largely among the colored colleges, are making the same 
contribution to religious and social leadership that the white col- 
leges were a half century past. 


Grant K. Lewis, Secretary United Christian Missionary Society 

(Disciples of Christ): 

I find it very difficult to make reply to your inquiry relative to 
the proportion of workers who are now serving our churches, and 
whose educational preparation was obtained in denominational 
colleges, because I have no available data in the way of statistics 
upon which to base my conclusions. Naturally my work across 
many years has brought me in contact with our churches all over 
the United States and Canada. These travels and contacts have 
made some very distinct impressions upon me. About all this let- 
ter can do, will be to reflect these impressions. . . . My observa- 
tions and experience tell me that there is a very large place in 
our modern world for the church school to develop and begin the 
training of our ministers, missionaries, religious educational 
workers, and others, reserving the larger universities for post- 
graduate work. 


C. H. Stauffacher, Field Secretary The Missionary Society of 
the Evangelical Church: 
The colleges of the Evangelical Church are doing a splendid 
piece of work in supplying workers for our home mission fields. 
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Edward D. Kohlstedt, Secretary The Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 

It is my personal conviction that our denominational colleges 
oceupy a very vital and essential place in the educational world. 
Their particular contribution toward the program of Christian 
activities is evidenced by the large proportion of our leadership 
for which we are indebted to the denominational colleges. 


P. M. Camp, General Secretary Home Mission and Church Erec- 
tion Society, Church of the United Brethren in Christ: 


First, as to the matter of the place of our denominational col- 
leges in our church work. As a denomination we put great em- 
phasis upon the worth of our denominational colleges as a prep- 
aration for life work in the church. While we are not able to 
carry it out as a denomination, yet we make a college training a 
standard for the ministry and our colleges have been very enthu- 
siastie about keeping the spiritual phase of college work in ad- 
vance. So that the history of our schools is that many students 
go in there with the intention of entering some secular work, de- 
cide for the ministry or some Christian work before they have 
completed their course. Personally, I think it would be a calam- 
ity for any denomination to abandon its Christian colleges. We 
must look to these institutions for the most competent and 
efficient leadership in denominational life and what the future 
may prove to be, I would not want to prophesy. 


II, PROPORTION OF WORKERS DRAWN FROM DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


A. IN THE Foreicn FIELD 
W. P. Minton, The Christian Church: 


We have a very small force on the field but I find that sixty- 
five per cent of them came out of our own colleges and fifty to 
sixty-five per cent of the balance came from other denominational 
or interdenominational schools which they attended because they 
were more convenient. Of course some of these went on to 
higher training in other schools after completing their work in 
our colleges but practically all of them decided for the foreign 
field during their work in our own colleges. In the past five or 
ten years practically all our recruits have come from our own 
schools. Furthermore, practically all of my present list of candi- 
dates have been or are now in one of our denominational colleges. 


Stephen J. Corey, Disciples of Christ: 
I am in receipt of your letter of September 11 with regard 
to our foreign missionary workers and our own colleges. I have 
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made an analysis of the situation and find that out of 262 for- 
eign misionaries on the field now sixty-two (24 per cent) had 
their college educations in state or independent schools, eighteen 
(7 per cent) in schools of other denominations and 182 (69 per 
cent) came from our own church colleges. 


R. E. Diffendorfer, The Methodist Episcopal Church: 


A study of the new missionaries of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church who went out in the 


A Srupy or THE NEw MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD oF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE MeErHopist EpiscopaL CHURCH WHO WENT OUT IN THE YEARS 
1912-1928, INcLUsive, WiTH REFERENCE TO THE PRINCIPAL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS From WuHicH THEY CAME. 
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1923 100 
1924 70 
1925 34 
1926 37 
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1928 32 
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years 1912-1928, inclusive, with reference to the principal edu- 
cational institutions from which they came, indicates that of the 
total 1,260 new missionaries, 624 or 49.52 per cent came from 
Methodist Episcopal institutions, 91 or 7.24 per cent came from 
other denominational institutions, 212 or 16.82 per cent came 
from state institutions, and 333 or 26.42 per cent came from 
miscellaneous independent institutions. 

When this was first sent to me, I felt that there were too many 
institutions classified under the last column ‘‘ Miscellaneous In- 
stitutions, Independent,’’ that is, that twenty-six per cent plus 
was too large a percentage for a miscellaneous caption. I there- 
fore had our research department re-check all the institutions 
classified under this last column. 

Our Recording Secretary, Dr. Tower, has sent back to me the 
following comment: 

‘‘The data concerning the missionaries listed in the col- 
umn under ‘Miscellaneous Institutions, Independent,’ have 
been re-examined and there seems to be no reason for chang- 
ing the percentage. The list includes such colleges and uni- 
versities as Rutgers, Yale, Purdue, University of Buffalo, 
Leland Stanford, Cornell University, University of Chicago, 
Harvard, Columbia, Bates, Oberlin, Lafayette, Princeton, 
Brown, Johns Hopkins, Dartmouth, Stevens, Western Re- 
serve, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar and Wel- 
lesley; also Nurses’ Training Schools, Art Schools, Con- 
servatories of Music, Kindergarten and Teachers’ Training 
Schools and Business Colleges. Post-graduate work is not 
included.’’ 


Egbert W. Smith, Executive Secretary of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States: 


Replying to your letter of September 12, I am sending you the 
following facts which summarize the results of our investigation. 

Out of a list of 441 missionaries, no school was given for 21. 
Of the remaining 420— 

282 (67 per cent) attended a denominational school, college, 
or training school during their period of education. 

138 (33 per cent) attended state and independent schools 
only. 

236 (56 per cent) of the 420 attended at least for a time our 
own denominational schools. 

200 (48 per cent) of the 420 attended some denominational 
school exclusive of the theological seminary or Chris- 
tian training schools. 
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165 (39 per cent) of the 420 attended our own denomina- 
tional schools exclusive of seminaries and training 
schools. 


Robert E. Speer, Presbyterian Church in the U. 8S. A.: 


I think the facts with regard to our new missionary appoint- 
ments in recent years will give you the information you desire. 

We sent out a somewhat smaller number of missionaries this 
year than in the immediately preceding years. Of those we sent 
eighteen came from denominational colleges, six from state uni- 
versities, six from colleges like Wellesley, Skidmore, ete., two or 
three from institutions like the New England Conservatory of 
Musie and Bible Training Schools. 

In 1928 twenty-six of our new appointees came from denomi- 
national colleges, fifteen from state institutions, four from col- 
leges like Vassar, Wellesley, Colgate, and one from the Chicago 
Art School, and others from miscellaneous institutions. 

In 1927 thirty-nine of our new missionaries came from denomi- 
national colleges, sixteen from state institutions, six from colleges 
like Princeton, Wellesley, ete., and a few from miscellaneous 
schools. For purposes of comparison I have gone back also to 
1922 and 1917. In 1922 thirty-three (44 per cent) of our new 
missionaries came from denominational colleges, twenty-five (35 
per cent) from state institutions, five (7 per cent) from eolleges 
like Wellesley, Syracuse, Oxford University, Williams, ete., and 
nine (12.5 per cent) from miscellaneous institutions. In 1917 
thirty-seven of our new missionaries came from denominational 
colleges, fourteen from state institutions, eight from institutions 
like Harvard, Princeton, Bryn Mawr, Edinburgh University, and 
Vassar, and twelve from various educational and medical train- 
ing schools and other institutions. The state universities repre- 
sented in our list include Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Indiana, 
California, Iowa, Kansas, ete. 

I have mentioned only the colleges and universities and not the 
graduate professional schools. Practically all of our men, of 
course, have had a theological, medical or educational course in 
addition to their arts or science courses and a great many of our 
women have also had graduate training. Comparatively few of 
our missionaries have gone out without a college course, although 
we have some who have taken instead normal training courses, 
and some women who may not have had a full college course but 
who have had special training in normal or Bible schools. 

Not all of our students who have come from denominational 
colleges have come from our Presbyterian institutions. Many of 
them have come from other schools such as Oberlin, Monmouth, 
Hope, Rutgers, Beloit, ete. ; . 
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You ask what proportion of our workers come from our own 
colleges and what proportion from other denominational colleges 
and from state and independent institutions. In the year 1929, 
of the eighteen missionaries who came to us from denominational 
colleges, twelve (33 per cent) came from our own. In 1927, of 
the thirty-nine who came to us from denominational colleges 
twenty-six (66.66 per cent) came from our own. In 1917, of the 
thirty-seven missionaries who came to us from denominational 
colleges twenty-four (65 per cent), I think, came from our own. 
The figures which I have given you may not be absolutely exact 
but they are sufficiently accurate, I think, to represent the facts. 


William I. Chamberlain, Reformed Church in America: 


As to the proportion of missionaries coming from our denomi- 
national colleges, it is very high—quite up to 90 per cent—90 per 
cent for men alone, 75 per cent for all, including single women. 
Naturally we have not drawn from colleges affiliated with other 
denominations for the obvious reason that graduates of those col- 
leges find their natural field of service through the boards of their 
own churches. We have drawn a few missionaries from state and 
independent institutions, but our main dependence and source of 
supply are our own denominational colleges. 


Samuel G. Ziegler, United Brethren in Christ: 


In the past ten years we have sent out sixty-one new mission- 
aries. Of this number 87 per cent were graduates of our own 
schools. 


W. B. Anderson, United Presbyterian Church: 


Since the beginning of our work in 1854 there have been sent 
to our fields abroad 215 men and 416 women (including wives of 
missionaries). Of these, 122 men and 163 women have been 
graduates of our own colleges. In the earlier years, of course, 
many of the wives and some single women were not college- 
trained, while today most of them are. Almost invariably our 
men have been college-trained. In the past fifteen years 50 per 
cent of both men and women have gone from our own colleges; 
the proportion in late years has been about the same as that in 
the earlier years. 


B. In tHe Home 


Abram W. Sparks, The Christian Church: 


In the survey I have made of the ministry of our church and 
of several other churches, I find that virtually no ministers or 
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mission workers are coming from state institutions and very few 
from the independent institutions. They are coming from local 
churches or from Biblical institutes or colleges. Under the pres- 
ent trend of educational development, I can see no hope for the 
religious leadership of the future coming from state institutions. 
Virtually the whole tendency in American education has been to 
crowd out the church school by raising the monetary standard for 
accrediting beyond the reach of any of the denominational col- 
leges. The large amounts contributed by the states for their in- 
stitutions have enabled them to increase their standards more 
rapidly than institutions which must depend upon benevolent 
support for part of their finances. 

It is the standard of our church that no worker be ordained 
for service who has not had a college education. This standard 
is not always adhered to, but the great part of the leadership of 
our church has been thus trained. Over this period we have had 
one pastor in our home mission work who had been a student of 
another denominational college, but we have found this unneces- 
sary in virtually all other instances because of the number of 
graduates available from our Christian Church colleges. 


Grant K. Lewis, Disciples of Christ: 
If your query applies only to our workers in the department of 


home missions, I can say that by far the larger per cent of them 
are from our own church colleges. Fully 90 per cent. I do not 
think there is any tendency on the part of our missionaries and 
preachers to go to schools other than our own for their prepara- 
tion until they have graduated from our own colleges and re- 
ceived the A.B. degree. Thereafter, there is an increasing num- 
ber of ministers and missionaries who go to the larger universities 
and technical schools for special training. 

Our Board of Education has recently been making some 
studies along this line, and I am advised by its President that 
approximately 56 per cent of our total ministry have college de- 
grees and 11 per cent of them have taken postgraduate training. 
If we are to include in these figures such pastors as are giving 
full time service to the ministry, and are working in our large 
town and city churches, the percentage of college degrees would 
be considerably increased. Replies recently made to a question- 
naire sent out by our Board of Education, from 565 such minis- 
ters, indicate that approximately 66 per cent have college degrees 
and 37 per cent have postgraduate training. Recently someone 
published a gazetteer of our preachers which contained a list of 
approximately 1,500 biographical sketches. A very large num- 
ber of our better trained pastors are not found in this list. A 
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study of it, however, indicates that about 50 per cent of these 
preachers received the A.B. degree from one of our own colleges, 
and approximately 13 per cent received the A.B. degree from 
other colleges. 

My attention was recently called to a list of 227 men in our 
ministry who have attained unusual success in their work. 
Ninety-six per cent of these men have the bachelor’s degree and 
82 per cent of them had had postgraduate training. 


Edward D. Kohlstedt, Methodist Episcopal Church: 


Replying to your recent inquiry, among the workers whose rec- 
ords we have, we find the following proportions: denominational 
colleges and training schools 55 per cent, undenominational 24 
per cent, both denominational and undenominational 21 per cent. 


James 8. Kittell, Reformed Church in America: 


In response to your letter of several weeks ago, we have been 
endeavoring to get some information in regard to the colleges 
from which the men and women connected with our home mis- 
sion work came. We find that out of 120 of our workers, forty- 
nine (40 per cent) are from our own colleges, and this we should 
judge to be a fair average regarding our forces. 


P. M. Camp, United Brethren in Christ: 


From my observations since I have been in the general work 
of the church, I would say that nearly 50 per cent of our semi- 
nary students and Christian workers come from our colleges. In 
fact, the percentage that come from any other institutions into 
the church work of our denomination is very small. 


III. TRENDS IN THE CURRENT OF SUPPLY; SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE COLLEGES FROM THE BOARDS 


A. In THE ForeIGN FIELD 
Charles D. Bonsack, Church of the Brethren: 


On the question of trends in the past few years, it is natural 
with the formidable competition of the stronger state institutions 
that there may be a slight decrease in this percentage, though up 
to the present we have not realized it. 

It is my personal opinion that our colleges naturally will find 
it very difficult to attract those strongest in scholarship and 
capacity for leadership as the state institutions continue to in- 
crease their strength in competition with the denominational col- 
leges, though this is only my opinion. 
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W. P. Minton, The Christian Church: 


It may have but little significance but I have noticed in the 
past ten years that a number of men who were rather strongly 
inclined to work in the foreign field while in our own schools have 
become indifferent to the proposition after spending several years 
in larger schools, particularly if these schools have not been out- 
standing in religious emphasis. Of course part of this indiffer- 
ence is traceable to the belief that we would not be able to send 
them, but a genuine desire to go would have found a way to the 
field under some other board, I feel sure. 


Stephen J. Corey, Disciples of Christ: 


There has been a trend in the direction of state or independent 
institutions in the last fifteen years but it has not been strong. 
This is quite significant from the fact that our state institutions 
have more of the students from our own Christian homes than 
our own colleges have as a rule. 


E. H. Rawlings, Secretary of Education and Promotion, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South: 


For three years past I have visited each year our three uni- 
versities, Emory University at Atlanta, Southern Methodist at 
Dallas and Duke University at Durham, N. C. Our work in 
these universities has been not exclusively, but mainly with semi- 
nary students. In Duke University and Southern Methodist last 
year, however, we had access to undergraduates in one of these 
institutions, reaching in the two days’ institute more than five 
hundred students. 

I had not been closely in touch with our educational institu- 
tions since before the world war and was rather expecting to find 
something different and disturbing. If there was a difference, 
it did not lie in any lack of interest on the part of the men in the 
institutions. They were asking the same questions asked ten 
years ago, with some new questions, just as earnestly and perhaps 
even more intelligently, and the best of these students were offer- 
ing for missionary service. At the close of a morning session 
with the seminary men in one of these institutes, we invited any 
who were interested to meet us for conference. They began im- 
mediately after lunch, and crowded our audience rooms until we 
had to leave, after five o’clock in the afternoon. In this institu- 
tion a chapter in Phi Beta was introduced this year, and the only 
man selected from the School of Religion was a missionary can- 
didate, since accepted for service in China. 
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Egbert W. Smith, Presbyterian Church in the U. S.: 


Of course, the vast majority of our missionaries come from 
Presbyterian colleges. Of course, however, this is mainly be- 
cause our Presbyterian constituency, to a large extent, send their 
children to denominational colleges. "Whether, if these Presby- 
terians that now send to denominational colleges were to send to 
state organizations, we would receive fewer missionaries from 
their number, no one can say. 


Robert E. Speer, Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A.: 


I think it would be rather hard to determine whether there had 
been in recent years strong trends in the direction either of more 
students from denominational colleges and fewer from state uni- 
versities, or vice versa. We have drawn for many years a steady 
stream of good missionary candidates from state universities. At 
the same time, we have, as the figures will show, drawn far and 
away the larger number of our candidates from the denomina- 
tional colleges. 

As you will see, we have received candidates steadily from in- 
dependent institutions like Princeton, Williams, Vassar, Smith, 
and Bryn Mawr. Perhaps a comparison with earlier years would 
show that these institutions were not yielding as large a number 
of missionaries as in former years or as large a proportion of the 
men and women who come to us. We wish we might draw more 
students from these institutions. 

From time to time we have made studies of geographical distri- 
bution of our candidates. It was natural in the earlier years 
that they should come more largely from the East, and it is per- 
haps equally natural that they should come in such numbers from 
the Central and Western areas. We find, however, that they are 
very well distributed and that we are still drawing them from all 
the areas of East and West. 


W. B. Anderson, United Presbyterian Church: 

At the present time practically all of our missionaries do post- 
graduate work in some line before going to the field. I believe 
that the best service that our colleges can render to undergradu- 
ates preparing for missionary service is to make their scholastic 
training most thorough and of the highest standard, to lift them 
out of narrow and provincial grooves of thought to a sense of the 
unity of the human family, and to instill in them a spirit of 
Christian devotion to service. A student with such undergradu- 
ate training can generally go through years of postgraduate 
training in any environment and through life, with spiritual and 
intellectual foundations 
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B. In tHe Home Fre_p 


Grant K. Lewis, Disciples of Christ: 


I think that since the war and because of the rapid industrial 
expansion in our country, there has been a trend of our more 
competent young men and women to go into business rather than 
into Christian service. However, I think the pendulum is begin- 
ning to swing the other way now. 


P. M. Camp, United Brethren in Christ: 


Now as to the trend of matters as it pertains to the choice of 
mission work. Our denomination has for many years been very 
enthusiastic in foreign mission work, while at the same time it 
had no organized home mission department. The home mission 
department of our church is only about twenty-four years in ex- 
istence and naturally the active workers of our church are still 
more enthusiastic about foreign missions than home, and yet we 
find that the trend in recent years is quite favorable toward home 
missions. We have some of our best college graduates now serv- 
ing in our home mission fields, some as superintendents of states 
and districts and others as pastors in our more prominent cities 
and fields. So that our judgment is that in the future there will 
still be a greater number of our college men entering the home 
mission field. 


IV. QUALITY OF CANDIDATES 
A. In THE ForeIGN FIELD 


Charles D. Bonsack, Church of the Brethren: 


On your other question as to whether we are getting students 
for foreign mission work who represent the best which the col- 
leges have in scholarship and capacity for leadership, we can 
scarcely appraise this for we have reduced our sending to such 
a minimum that we have selected only the best, but this was 
brought about by financial conditions that compelled us to re- 
duce our force somewhat in the last five years. 


W. P. Minton, The Christian Church: 


Of the few recruits we have sent out in the last eight or ten 
years I find that each was a leader on his campus during his 
college days and that they are already showing their ability on 
the field. I strongly believe that the small denominational col- 
lege is the best place in the world to look for the best candidates 
for foreign service; though I believe it is a decided advantage 
for such candidates to take special work in larger universities 
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and missionary training schools following their regular college 
work in the small school. 


Stephen J. Corey, Disciples of Christ: 

While there are exceptions, I think one could say that we have 
gotten from our own colleges some of the very best and strongest 
men and women for the missionary task. They have ranked well 
with other students and in many cases have been outstanding 
leaders. 


E. H. Rawlings, Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 


Our income now for several years has been quite precarious, 
and we have not been able much ahead to know what mission- 
aries and how many we shall need. For that reason, there is 
occasionally a momentary embarrassment in getting exactly the 
men we want; but our chief embarrassment is that we are not 
able promptly to close with the very high order of men that are 
offering. I understand that this gratifying situation does not 
exist altogether in the supply of women for our Woman’s De- 
partment, and I would not be as optimistic about our colleges, 
although I have a very high opinion of the quality of work being 
done in our colleges. 


Egbert W. Smith, Presbyterian Church in the United States: 
We are getting the best men for our work from our colleges, 


for the simple reason that we do not accept any except the best. 
It is far harder to enter our foreign mission service than to en- 
ter West Point or Annapolis. Thus far we have had no trouble 
in securing admirable material for our foreign service. 


Robert E. Speer, Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A.: 

You ask whether in our judgment we are getting students 
from the colleges for foreign mission work ‘‘who represent the 
best which the colleges have in scholarship and capacity for 
leadership.’’ I think we are getting some of the best, and that 
the others represent levels of character and influence and ability 
well above the average. The sifting processes are pretty care- 
ful and the general testimony of the older representatives on the 
field is that the new reinforcements represent, on the whole, they 
think, a real advance. We can see developing among many of 
our younger missionaries, men and women worthy to stand be- 
side the great figures of the past. 


William I. Chamberlain, Reformed Church in America: 


I am using words of moderation when I add, in response to 
your direct question, that our Board is getting students from 
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our denominational colleges for foreign mission work who repre- 
sent the best which the colleges have in scholarship and in ¢a- 
pacity for leadership. The relations between our Board and 
the institutions affiliated with our church by tradition, as in 
present fact, are close and exceedingly helpful. 


Allen R. Bartholomew, Reformed Church in the United States: 


Our aim is to select the very best men and women available 
from these graduates. The results show that as a rule our mis- 
sionaries represent a fine type of character, scholarship and 
leadership. A cordial relationship exists between the institu- 
tions and the Board and its missions, and a most friendly atti- 
tude is shown towards the cause of foreign missions. The Re- 
formed Church has a number of missionaries in its educational 
and evangelistic work abroad who are recognized as influential 
forces in the work of Kingdom building. 

In recent years, several of our colleges have established pro- 
fessorships, with a view of affording students the best and latest 
training along Scriptural and missionary lines. It is an open 
question whether the missionary enterprise or the business world 
is getting the ablest young men and women for its work. 

Lasting success in the spread of the Gospel is not solely de- 
pendent upon the best in scholarship and the ablest in leader- 
ship. Where the culture of the heart receives the same atten- 
tion as the culture of the mind in colleges, the graduates will 
cultivate the noblest type of manhood and womanhood, and this 
is essential in bringing about the reign of Christ in the hearts 
and lives of men everywhere. 


Samuel G. Ziegler, United Brethren in Christ: 


In most cases our appointments have been made from the stu- 
dents of highest scholastic standing and general ability. There 
has been little trouble in securing the choicest men and women. 
Missionary work has appealed to them. Since our work is neces- 
sarily limited, and in view of the tremendous task confronting 
the missionary, we have made it a policy to go after the choicest 
personnel on the campus. 


W. B. Anderson, United Presbyterian Church: 


Some of the finest students from our colleges have been going 
into the foreign mission service through all these years. Many 
of our missionaries have received their impulse to such service 
when very young, and have held true to it through student years 
in a denominational college or elsewhere. Probably not so large 
a percentage of the highest grade of graduates are now going 
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into Christian service as in former years. There are some rea- 
sons for this that lie beyond the immediate control of the col- 
leges, and there may be some reasons for it that could be remedied 
by the colleges. I am sure that without our denominational 
schools we would not be getting so large a percentage of excel- 
lent students as we are with their cooperation. 


B. In tHE Home FIELD 
Abram W. Sparks, The Christian Church: 


As to scholarship ability, I am confident that some of our 
workers have ranked among the best and our workers in general 
have been above the average in scholarship and capacity for 
leadership. 


C. H. Stauffacher, Evangelical Church: 


Practically all our home missionaries are trained in the col- 
leges of our church, and come from the best leadership that our 
colleges develop. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS COMMENTS 


A. In THE ForeIGN FIELD 


W. P. Minton, The Christian Church: 


It may be that the denominational college has tended to keep 
alive the denominational divisions which are so deplorable in 
Christendom, but that is another question. 


E. H. Rawlings, Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 


Recently in the forum meetings of a church-wide conference 
on religion and education, the highest testimonials were freely 
given to the devotion and helpful service of the faculty members 
in our colleges. The feeling was that the average college, far 
from satisfactory in its religious life, would nevertheless mea- 
sure up pretty well with the average church congregation. The 
men in our denominational colleges have no easy task, but they 
are maintaining to this hour, many of them, much of the sacri- 
ficial spirit shown by our denominational teachers of other days. 
I am not in any way, personally or officially, connected with any 
of these institutions, and my testimony is borne out of a grateful 
appreciation of what our schools are doing. 


Robert E. Speer, Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A.: 


There is certainly need of constant effort to secure the kind of 
men and women needed who will go out with right conceptions 
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and right motives and the spirit which will hold them to a hard 
task in the face of all difficulties through the long years. 


William I. Chamberlain, Reformed Church in America: 

I hope, and am confident to believe, that the result of your 
thoroughgoing ‘‘scrutiny’’ will be a new evaluation of the place 
of the denominational college, not only in the churches of 
America, but in America as a whole, in the great pioneer work 
of establishing and making available sound education in our 
country in the pioneer days, a service which our denominational 
colleges are continuing through their production of workers in 
every field of denominational service, both home and foreign. 


P.M. Camp, United Brethren: 

I see the need more and more of keeping our colleges in such a 
spiritual tone that the colleges may contribute more and more 
to the efficient leadership of our denominational life. 


MORE MISSIONARIES ANSWERING THE CALL 

Among the several signs which point to an increasing interest 
in Christian missions abroad is the fact that the number of new 
missionaries sailing in 1928 exceeded those sailing in 1927 by 


over one hundred. This is the first year since 1920 to show an 
increase over the previous year. In spite of a few exceptions 
among the various sending agencies, it appears that ‘in general 
the foreign mission boards are less hampered by finances than in 
previous years. 

Outgoing missionaries last year numbered 667. Yet it must 
be remembered that even these 667 new missionaries who did sail 
in 1928 are not enough to maintain missionary personnel abroad 
at the present totals. Conservative estimates state that at least 
1,500 new missionaries are needed annually to make good the in- 
evitable losses, due to retirement, ill-health, and other causes, of 
the total Protestant mission forces of about 30,000 missionaries. 
In the past, North America has furnished over four-sevenths of 
that total. This means that at least 850 new missionaries will be 
needed each year from North America if our boards are to main- 
tain their present missionary forces. However, the average for 
the past three years has been 28 per cent below the required re- 
placement number.—The Student Volunteer Bulletin. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF COLLEGE OFFICIALS 

Almost two thirds of the colleges affiliated with the denomina- 
tions holding membership in the Council of Church Boards of 
Education cooperated with this office in its attempt to ascertain 
the current practices and conditions with respect to the moral and 
religious life of their students. Information was sought concern- 
ing those forces on the college campus of most potent influence 
in the development of Christian character. 


Facutty INTEREST IN RELIGION 


According to the college authorities—in most instances the 
president—‘‘all’’ or ‘‘ practically all’’ of the faculties are church 
members in approximately 90 per cent of these institutions. 
But, strange to confess, in less than a third is there an equal num- 
ber ‘‘actively interested’’ in the religious nurture of students. 
In others, considerable variation is found, but in less than half of 
the colleges from 50 to 75 per cent of the teachers are so inter- 
ested. 


THE EXPRESSIONAL SIDE OF RELIGION 


We are assured that the faculty members of most of the col- 
leges identify themselves to a considerable extent with the vari- 
ous religious and sociological activities of the community. It is 
said that in over half of these colleges the faculty members are 
active in local church organizations. Sunday school and church 
societies are those most frequently mentioned, but church exten- 
sion institutes, state and county religious organizations, religious 
addresses and preaching are also named. 

Many are interested and active in civic clubs—the Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis especially, while the Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy and Girl Scouts, and other organizations 
of welfare character secure considerable interest from faculty 
members. 

Only two colleges say that nothing is being done officially to 
develop personal acquaintance and confidence between faculty 
and students. Of the various agencies provided for stimulating 
such contacts, social life is, of course, the most popular. But 
clubs, discussion groups, religious organizations (including the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.), entertainment in faculty homes, 
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faculty advisers, conferences and interviews play a prominent 
part. There are colleges that feature ‘‘a homelike daily chapel,’’ 
or an ‘‘orientation course.’’ In others, ‘‘every man takes turn in 
conducting chapel services.’’ ‘‘Every six weeks each instructor 
is assigned nine students for companionship at the dining table.’’ 
Some claim that the enrolment is so small as to make any special 
effort unnecessary. The effectiveness of all of these methods may 
be questioned and of course needs first-hand study. On the other 
hand many individual instructors are probably doing more than 
the administration suspects. 


VocaTIONAL COUNSELORS 

About one third of the colleges have vocational advisers or 
counselors. But it is a frequent practice for the deans, the presi- 
dent, the professor of psychology, or some other person or per- 
sons—in some cases a faculty committee—to assume this réle. 
In a few institutions, formal courses in vocational guidance are 
the only evidence of interest in the problem. Nearly half of the 
colleges appear to have neither a vocational counselor nor any 
one functioning as such. Such negative answers indicate lack of 
knowledge or interest on the part of the administration. But 
even in these cases there is doubtless considerable counseling of 
an informal character by faculty members. 


GUIDANCE OF RECREATION 

Practically all of the colleges are making some attempt at 
guiding students in their recreation. The physical education 
department or its director, athletics or sports is the most fre- 
quent method employed, although faculty committees, social 
affairs, faculty-student committees, deans, dramatics, advisers, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are mentioned. In some it appears 
that the supervision of the program of social events, the chaper- 
oning of dances, or the prohibition of certain amusements con- 
stitutes the only attempt in this direction. A few admit that 
they are doing very little and some say that a greater effort will 
be made in the near future. 


CoLLEGE Pastors 
It is a surprising development that no college pastor is em- 
ployed in three fourths of these institutions. Only 15 per cent 
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state that such an officer is employed and but 5 per cent partially 
support one. Included in the first group are those that report 
ordained ministers on their faculties without apparently assign- 
ing them to pastoral functions. The denominational board em- 
ploys the college pastor in one instance, and in two the Dean of 
Men acts in this capacity. In another the pastor of the local 
church is the college chaplain. Some contribute to the support 
of the pastor of the local church and by others he is regarded as 
the college pastor although no special financial support is given. 
Several colleges report close cooperation with the local churches. 


Reuiaious ActTIvITIES 


The chapel service is an important event in the estimation of 
most of the colleges. It is held as frequently as twice a day in 
a few institutions and but once a week in others. Half of the 
colleges, however, have chapel services five or more times a week. 
In only 10 per cent is there completely voluntary attendance, 
and in a few it is voluntary for some students but not for all. 
Attendance is usually regarded as satisfactory by the colleges 
where it is required, but less than one third of those with the 
voluntary system find it so. One president remarks, however, 
that he would not go back to required chapel although the at- 
tendance is not large. 

Religious services, in addition to chapel, are conducted by a 
large number of the colleges. Vespers, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. are the most common forms, but Sunday church services— 
sometimes compulsory—weekly prayer meetings, Sunday school, 
Bible classes, and special services are often mentioned. ‘‘Morn- 
ing watch,’’ Oxford Fellowship, Jewish Congregation, Student 
Volunteers, Forum, Day of Prayer for Colleges, and Lenten ser- 
vices are among others named. Attendance at these services is 
usually rated as ‘‘fair’’ or ‘‘good.’’ 

In most of the colleges there are Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. 
A.’s of which a large proportion are said to be effective, little 
change being observed in recent years. Over half of the colleges 
have Student Volunteer Bands, but in general these groups are 
less effective than five years ago. Approximately the same num- 
ber report organizations such as ministerial clubs, young people’s 
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societies and Sunday school classes and of these many are rated 
as less active than formerly. 

However, important as the support of and interest in such ac- 
tivities may be, religious and altruistic impulses frequently find 
other forms of expression. The number of students who par- 
ticipate in voluntary altruistic service is not always easy to 
determine. In fact, over a third make no attempt to do so. 
About one third estimate that from 2 to 90 per cent of their 
students engage in such activities, the proportion in most col- 
leges ranging from 10 to 30 per cent. Some communities afford 
little opportunity for this kind of service. One college, for 
example, states that 25 per cent of the students participate in 
voluntary altruistic service and 60 per cent would if there were 
sufficient opportunities. 

Most of the colleges give information as to the kinds of volun- 
tary service undertaken by the students. Teaching, directing or 
attending Sunday school or Bible classes is named with greatest 
frequency. Social and welfare work, including visits to jails, 
hospitals, orphanages, ete., boys’ and girls’ work—Scouts and 
clubs—rank second and third respectively in popularity, while 
gospel teams and deputation work, young people’s meetings, 
church work, preaching, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and mission 
work are often mentioned. In the miscellaneous group ap- 
pears a wide variety of activities, such, for example, as teaching 
foreigners, Americanization work, employment agencies, fire 
brigade, helping to orientate freshmen, Big Brothers and Sisters 
to freshmen, story telling in city library, World Peace Program, 
etc. In a few, practically the only outlet for such impulses 
appears to be in the form of financial aid, and it is reported that 
several foreign missionaries are supported by college students. 


RECREATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


Opinion is divided as to whether or not the most popular 
forms of recreation develop Christian character. Nearly half 
express no opinion. Thirty-three say ‘‘Yes’’; fifteen ‘‘No.”’ 
One president observes: ‘‘ Athletics might, but do not. Dancing 
does not.’’ Answers such as ‘‘Doubt it very much,’’ ‘‘Ques- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Depends on individual,’’ indicate a lack of assurance 
on this score. Others confess that while the most popular recrea- 
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tions may not contribute definitely to Christian character at least 
they do not injure it or hinder its development. 

Only a third of the colleges list the most popular forms of 
recreation. Athletics, sports and games are mentioned by a 
majority of these; dancing and social entertainments by small 
proportions. Movies, card playing, walks, glee club, literary 
clubs, bull sessions, lectures, etc., are named occasionally. A 
few say that dancing is prohibited. One president writes that 
in his college a very definite effort is made to eliminate the forms 
of recreation which do not develop character, e.g., dancing with 
men, card parties, etc., and those which build character are en- 
couraged, e.g., dramaties, expression, pageantry, ete. Another 
remarks that many people who dance and play cards seem to be 
as real in religious service as those who do not. The reply from 
one college of about a thousand students is also worth quoting. 


No (parties and movies). Athletics do, but sports rate about 
third in popularity. However, one is surprised at the number of 
silent serious student movements. There are about eighty or- 
ganizations and movements on the campus. 


Another institution says that all athletic and forensic teams . 


pray before contests. 
THe CurRRICULUM 


Only six colleges offer no courses in Bible and, of these, two 
permit students to take such work in theological schools located 
nearby. Religious education is offered in 112 colleges, missions 
in 33 and 73 give work in allied subjects. One hundred and 
thirty-one require Bible or religious education or both for gradu- 
ation. The amount of work offered in these subjects varies 
widely—from 2 to 72 semester hours in Bible and from 2 to 48 
semester hours in religious education. A major in these sub- 
jects or their combination is possible in many of the colleges. 

Only a third give laboratory work in church or settlement 
definitely connected with college courses. In some instances, of 
course, this is due to a lack of suitable opportunities. 


A CurisTIAN PuiuosopHy or Lire 
A large proportion of the colleges makes a definite effort to 
present a Christian philosophy of life throughout the entire 
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curriculum. Very few admit that this is not the case, although 
‘‘only in the choice of teachers’’ is the attitude registered in more 
than one instance. 

Allied with and presumably reflecting such a philosophy is the 
curriculum content itself. Military science, for example, is 
taught in only twelve of these colleges and in four it is on an 
elective basis. In contrast to this we find that nearly two thirds 
of the colleges offer courses in industrial problems and inter- 
national relations. 


AFrrTerR COoLLEGE—WHAT? 


Most of the colleges are not able to furnish accurate figures 
showing the extent to which their graduates enter Christian 
life service and other professions. From the statistics at hand, 
however, it appears that approximately one tenth enter the min- 
istry or some other full-time Christian calling. Teaching absorbs 
about half and business claims about one sixth. Law and medi- 
cine draw between 3 and 4 per cent each. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The composite picture which emerges from these details is a 
college operated upon a Christian philosophy, nominally equipped 
with Christian man power and adequate machinery in the set-up 
of its curriculum, religious services and activities to create an 
environment conducive to the development of Christian character. 

It is doubtful, however, that everything possible is being done 
to promote faculty and student contacts outside the classroom, 
or to assist the students in their choice of a lifework. The ques- 
tion of recreation in all of its phases does not apparently receive 
a great amount of attention. Without a college pastor it may 
be questioned whether the students have the spiritual guidance 
and leadership needed. The departments of religious education 
and sociology could be greatly strengthened through the intro- 
duction of appropriate laboratory work which at the same time 
would provide excellent training for the Christian laity as well 
as the profession. Greater attention to the development of 
religious interests would no doubt strengthen campus organiza- 
tions and gain recruits for Christian service. 
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THE ALFRED UNIVERSITY ATTITUDE 
TOWARD RELIGION 


Proressor W. A. TITSWORTH 


At a special meeting of the University faculty, held in Presi- 
dent Davis’s office on December 6, Dr. Robert L. Kelly asked this 
question of the individual members of the faculty : ‘‘ What is the 
relation of Alfred University, its faculty and departments, to 
religion?’? Commencing with Dean Norwood, the faculty an- 
swered somewhat as follows, speaking in succession, in the order 
in which they sat. 


Dean J. Nelson Norwood, History: 


I believe Alfred University has a real religious purpose, 
and actually embodies real religious influence in the day by 
day activity of its staff. 

I believe that a liberal arts college would lose much of its 
reason for existence if it omitted a religious purpose (using 
religion in a broad sense, of course). 

I would define religion in a broad sense as anything which 
helps toward the upbuilding or drawing out or constructive 
development of higher human personality. In a narrower 
sense I would define it as a fruitful, active, conscious sense 
of relationship to a higher Power. 

In the teaching of history, there naturally arise many 
opportunities to deal with the spiritual side of life. History 
brings one into contact with human success and failure, the 
growth and decay of personal character and institutions, 
human aspirations, hope, desire, hate, love and fear. 

It is always easy in historical discussions, while of course 
working continually for historical-mindedness, accuracy, 
honesty, fairness, scholarship, understanding of the social 
order, to pass value judgments on men and things. I recall 
that a student last year made the rather belligerent assertion 
that man is ‘‘nothing-but’’ a congeries of bio-chemical cells; 
upon which one might casually remark (as I did) that he 
would find the ‘‘nothing-but’’ philosophy quite inadequate 
as a philosophy of life. 

Yes, there are numerous chances to express constructive 
viewpoints on religious and spiritual subjects. 


Mr. Charles F. Binns, an ordained Episcopal minister, 
and Director of the State School of Clay-Working and 
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Ceramics, said, in substance, that while he did not believe in 
dragging religion into class work discussion when it was not 
necessary nor fitting, yet the phenomena of ceramics lend 
themselves to many spiritual illustrations, such as the pot- 
ter’s wheel and the molding of the clay ; in fact art work and 
all kinds of practical work with the hands are very closely 
allied to the spiritual and he was glad to bring religion into 
his teaching whenever practicable. 


Mr. Irwin A. Conroe, Freshman English and Public 
Speaking, said, in substance, that he found it very easy to 
relate the outside reading which a freshman does to his re- 
ligious thinking and that he did a considerable amount of 
quietly steering the minds of freshmen, through their out- 
side reading and theme work, into good channels, 


Chaplain J. C. McLeod said, in substance, that he had many 
opportunities for personal contacts with the students through 
the Y. M. C. A. and athletics, and that he always found 
students to be truthful, hence, he believed that students were 
religious; that being seekers after truth gives them an oppor- 
tunity to show that there is real religion on the campus. He 
urged the faculty to use their influence in bringing out re- 
ligious references whenever the opportunity arose in their 
classes. 


Mr. Harold O. Boraas, Education, said, in substance, that 
education itself moulds and influences our pupils; that the 
department had many good opportunities to show the in- 
fluence of religion in education by being able to connect and 
compare such characters as Jesus and Socrates, Paul and 
Plato, and that he believed education strongly influences 
character and personality. 


Mr. Paul C. Saunders, Chemistry, said, in substance, that 
in the teaching of science there is always the impenetrable 
wall, the place beyond which the scientist cannot pass, and 
on the other side of which is God. He always made use of 
this opportunity for showing the part played by Deity and 
by order in nature. He tried to show in his classes that 
there must be present some force other than just that of 
chemistry, when an active metal like sodium, which, if put 
on the mouth, liberates hydrogen from the saliva and burns 
the tongue; but which, if it combines with a poisonous gas 
like chlorine, forms common table salt, which is a necessity 
of life. Why is it that the maximum density of water is at 
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4° C. instead of at the freezing point? He explains that it 
is because some Divine Force made it that way so that when 
ice was formed it would float on the surface and not freeze 
the lakes and rivers solid, thus destroying all possibility of 
life. 


Mr. Paul Rusby, Economics: 

I always place great emphasis on social religion. Nobody 
today can be an intelligent Christian without some knowl- 
edge of our complicated economic order. 


Miss Elva Starr, Mathematics, said, in substance, that in 
mathematics we know definitely what is right and what is 
wrong, and that suggests that there is some supreme law or 
order which is responsible for this. For example, the ex- 
istence of the binomial theorem which is always true under 
all conditions may be cited as evidence of the existence of a 
Supreme Being or of ‘‘order’’ in nature. These facts she 
tries to bring out in her teaching. 


Mr. Norman H. Stolte, Chemistry, said that he agreed 
with what Dr. Saunders had said, that there was a something 
back of all science which could be called God. 


Mr. Charles R. Amberg, Ceramic Engineering: 

I cannot say that I consciously try to associate religion 
with the subjects I teach to my students. Since most of my 
work is of a scientific nature the problem of the unexplain- 
able often comes up. We, of course, must recognize that 
something is behind this orderly universe of ours. What 
it is we cannot definitely say, and there are many opinions. 
‘*Some people callgit Nature and others call it God.’’ Either 
is a form of religion. Other than the infinite, which man’s 
limited mind cannot grasp, there is little in the study of 
inanimate materials conducive to the introduction of the 
religious aspect. 


Mr. Gilbert W. Campbell, Philosophy and Education: 

An instructor in psychology should acquaint students with 
the various interpretations of human personality, but it is 
equally incumbent upon him to evaluate these. What a dif- 
ference in his teaching purpose if he stresses the vital, 
dynamic aspect rather than the mechanical! If the instruc- 
tor also teaches philosophy he will certainly point out the 
support which philosophers have given to the view that the 
human is an expression of the divine. 
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Students in professional courses in education learn that 
information and skills require an ethical or religious em- 
phasis to make them adequate to the urgent needs of our 
present civilization. They know, too, that school officials 
inquire specifically as to their probable influence on the social 
and religious life of the communities into which they may go. 


Mr. M. Eillis Drake, History: 

I am thoroughly convinced of the value of religion. My 
conception of religion, however, is a broad one. Certainly 
I make no attempt in teaching to emphasize creed or doce- 
trine. I do find, however, frequent opportunities to stress 
certain things, such as social relationships, the formation of 
correct judgments and the development of a tolerant spirit 
which contribute to the building of character. 


Mr. Alexander D. Fraser, Classical Languages: 

My conception of religion is that of something different 
from and higher than ordinary morality, ethics, or the pur- 
suit of truth. These may be regarded as superinduced more 
or less directly by the pursuit of the religious life. Pure 
religion I would define as an exceedingly subtle thing, 
wherein the creature is brought into contact with a Power 
higher than himself, whose essence he dimly perceives. 

Owing to the pagan character of the civilizations of Greece 
and Rome, a department of classics lends itself but poorly 
to the ineuleation among its students of purely Christian 
precepts. Something of the spirit of religion in the mystical 
sense may be caught through the study of ancient art. 
Courses in New Testament Greek provide a certain means 
of approach to the Christian religion, but an instructor 
other than one in a theological seminary is inclined to hesi- 
tate in presenting the matter in any way other than lin- 
guistically. The reasons for this reluctance are obvious. 
But in the study of ancient life there is so much of the 
human element in the forefront that questions of morality 
and behavior are constantly obtruding themselves on the 
notice of the student. 


Mr. Wendell M. Burditt, English and Dramatics: 

I can see many opportunities for the inculeating of re- 
ligious ideals through the teaching of literature. In fact, I 
ean find no way of remaining oblivious to the religious 
element in many pieces of literature. Much of our litera- 
ture, much of the best of our literature, has as a foundation, 
religion. Much of literature expresses the author’s striving 
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to understand the ‘‘Something’’ which he believes is the 
guiding power of man. These elements, I believe, cannot 
be ignored in the proper teaching of literature. 

I feel, also, that the field of dramaties offers great oppor- 
tunities to fortify students in religious ideals, because 
drama is a picture of life and the relationships between 
human beings. Whether this picture be real or imaginary, 
it can be used in a discussion of proper relationships. Since 
religion without proper relationships is largely fraud, I 
believe that drama offers especially valuable means of 
strengthening religious convictions. 


Mr. E. Fritjof Hildebrand, Industrial Mechanics, said, in 
substance, that education is life itself. In the shop there 
are many opportunities for uplifting social contacts and the 
development of Christian character. One thing we can 
learn in the shop is how to live together harmoniously. He 
believes in teaching men, not subjects. The influence of a 
teacher is much strengthened by his connection with such 
organizations as the Boy Scouts and the Sunday school. 
(Mr. Hildebrand is superintendent of the Intermediate Bible 
School at Alfred.) 


Mr. Leland E. Williams, Industrial Mechanics, said, in 
substance, that in his brief experience as a teacher he has 
found that what Professor Hildebrand said is true, and 
that students respect high social ideals more than does the 
working man in industrial life. He considered this an in- 
dication that the college had a religious influence on the 
student. 


Miss Clara K. Nelson, Drawing and Design in the School 
of Ceramics, said, in substance, that she thought she showed 
her own religion in the kind of work she was doing and be- 
lieved that no student could work on problems of designing 
the beautiful without developing religious ideals. She asked 
us to look at the type of work which the art department 
produced and judge for ourselves whether we thought that 
it showed any religious tendencies. 


Mr. Clifford M. Potter, Physics, said, in substance, that 
before becoming a teacher he had feared the controversy of 
science and religion, but his teaching experience indicated 
that the conflict did not exist to any large extent. He 
teaches that faith is exemplified in the study of any science, 
and that to be a true scientist, one must have faith in the 


unseen. 
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Mr. Ray W. Wingate, Vocal Music: 

Vocal musie which is void of truth and harmony is a form 
of jazz. True jazz is intoxicated syncopation. 

A large percent of the classical vocal music is based on 
biblical texts; thus I sincerely believe that vocal pupils who 
have experience in public performance are much affected 
by contagion and infection from such texts. 


Mr. Cortez R. Clawson, Librarian: 

One of my duties as librarian is to dispense books over the 
desk. In this work I must be guided largely by the requests 
and desires of my patrons. However, it is possible to uphold 
high ideals as found in great masterpieces of literature and 
in great books as life teachers. 

I like to think of religion as an attitude toward life and 
service. It is not so much what we say as what we really 
are that counts. In my weakness I feel that my own life 
as I mingle with my fellowmen and all those with whom I 
may come in contact may be of some small influence in ex- 
emplifying those Christian virtues that go to make up char- 
acter. 


Mr. Joseph Seidlin, Mathematics: 

On the days I teach best I regard the ‘‘recitation’’ as a 
sort of religious exercise. On the other hand, if, as I 
“‘develop’’ the great eternal ‘‘truths’’ of mathematies, I 
fail to stir my students spiritually, I realize that in just so 
much I fail as a teacher of mathematics. For only a Divine 
Power, through man’s intelligence, can give us so perfect a 
relationship as that, say, existing between the roots and co- 
efficients of an algebraic equation. 

My faith and glory in God are inspired by Beauty and 
Law and Order, by what we can feel and see and know, 
rather than pinned on our short-comings and ignorance. To 
be more explicit, I like to say to myself and my students, 
‘‘See this beautifully ordered thing or process: it is the 
work of God,’’ rather than ‘‘We do not know, we cannot 
explain; therefore there must be a God.”’ 


Mrs. Dora K. Degen, Religious Education, said, in sub- 
stance, that she finds that the students’ concepts of the 
nature of religion vary, but that they are always ready to 
accept the right kind or type of religion. Many of her 
students have indicated to her that there is religion on the 
campus and that they get a very good concept of it from 
the work taught in her classes. 
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Miss Eva L. Ford, French, said, in substance, that she 
found very little opportunity to connect religious ideas with 
the teaching of French grammar and pronunciation, but 
that in the literature courses there were opportunities to 
bring out religious concepts and relations. 


Mrs. Ada B. Seidlin, Piano, said, in substance, that when- 
ever any one sees and appreciates the beautiful in music, he 
is learning a religious lesson. 


Miss Lelia E. Tupper, English, said, in substance, that she 
approved of what her colleague, Professor Burditt, had 
said, and emphasized that there was always an opportunity 
for a religious teaching to be taken from the study of 
literature. 


Mrs. Elizabeth 8S. Amberg, Applied Art in Ceramics: 

To the thinking and feeling person who is engaged in any 
craft, I believe that the joy in the creation of a beautiful 
thing has its own spiritual significance. Order is essential 
in obtaining beauty, for which every artist strives, and yet 
beauty is an indefinable, indefinite, spiritual quality which 
enters into a craft production by the touch of the creator 
himself, if he is sufficiently absorbed in the quest for such 
quality. In his effort to see and feel beauty, and thus trans- 


fer it to his own creations, he must necessarily feel some- 
thing of the beauty and order which are apparent in all 
nature, and in the force of life. Thus, it is essential to try 
to help individuals to appreciate all art in this spirit, 
thereby helping them to realize beauty and truth in some 
sort of tangible way. 


Miss Flora E. Scherer, Biology, said, in substance, that one 
does not get very far in the study of biology without seeing 
the need for the existence of a Supreme Being. For ex- 
ample, although the chemist may make the organic sub- 
stances produced by life, he cannot produce life itself. She 
believes that no true biologist could ever be an atheist. 


Mrs. Beulah N. Ellis, English Literature, said in substance,. 
that in every lesson in literature there are many oppor- 
tunities for illustrating religious concepts and there are 
many religious and philosophical discussions connected with 
the writings of great men. 


Mr. Austin D. Bond, Biology, said, in substance, that he 
does not believe that the doctrine of evolution is contrary to 
religion, in the form in which he teaches it. For example, 
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the last time he was in New York he was admiring the new 
Chrysler building in its perfection of form and beauty. 
This structure is the direct result of evolution in building, 
and yet as he looked at it, there was something divine in the 
thoughts its majesty inspired. He had much the same feel- 
ing when teaching about man as the culmination of biologi- 
cal evolution, and tried to impart this feeling to his stu- 
dents. 


Mr. Fred W. Ross, Botany, Astronomy and Geology: 

In regard to the religious aspects of teaching the above 
subjects in Alfred I would make two divisions: the religious 
phases involved in our honor system and those concerning 
religious belief which occasionally outcrop a little, especially 
in geology. 

In regard to the former, it is, as I see it, a matter of 
practical religion which vitally concerns every student and 
teacher. This sentiment I try to impress upon my students. 

In regard to the latter I try to prevent discussions per- 
taining to religious belief. Attempt is made to present the 
subjects in a purely academic manner without any other 
coloring. If any such question does come up, the most that 
I can do is to announce my belief in Almighty God, which I 
invariably do. No such controversy ever arises in connec- 
tion with astronomy,—the Infinite is too evident there. I do 


not believe there are any real atheists. 


Mr. Clarence W. Merritt, Ceramic Engineering, said, in 
substance, that he does not think that laboratory courses in 
general give an instructor much opportunity for showing 
the relation of science to religion. They do, however, illus- 
trate to the student the establishment of a truth, and there- 
fore are somewhat religious in their content. 


Mr. Paul G. Schroeder, German: 

I feel that an honest answer to the above question should 
involve an attempt, on the part of him to whom it is di- 
rected, at defining his conception of what constitutes religion, 
because it is undoubtedly true that there is no general agree- 
ment as to this point: so much so indeed, that history 
abounds in instances where one and the same man has been 
regarded by some as absolutely irreligious, by others, as pro- 
foundly religious. Not only thinkers and poets, such as 
Spinoza, Goethe and Schiller, found themselves in this posi- 
tion, but also practically every performer, whose sole inter- 
est, after all, was religion itself. 
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Concerning my religious development, I may say that 
T am the son of a Calvinist clergyman. Although my pre- 
sent views differ considerably from those of the Dutch Re- 
formed Faith, I believe, with those who hold it, that ‘‘good 
works’’ and certain intellectual convictions concerning 
Reality do not constitute an individual religious. Of course 
they necessarily ‘‘follow’’ from a religious disposition, just 
as right action is the inevitable result of a moral disposition. 
But what is merely concomitant must not be confused with 
the deeper reality which underlies it, no matter how valuable 
the concomitant is—and no one will deny the worth of 
morality, sound ethical principles, and intellectual honesty. 
Moral and ethical behavior, however, is often greatly af- 
fected by non-religious factors, and it is often difficult to 
separate the chaff from the grain. And intellectual honesty 
does not safeguard even the best-intentioned and most re- 
ligious from reaching conclusions which science subsequently 
proves to be absurd. In my discussions of German culture 
and thought I find abundant opportunity to point out these 
facts. I am convinced that the cause of religion is most 
grievously harmed by identifying it erroneously with some 
one of its concomitants, which often is conditioned only 
partly by it, and for the rest determined by entirely different 
factors. Take, for instance, the extreme case of the man 
who judges his fellow religious or irreligious, according to 
whether he accepts every fact recorded in the Bible as true 
to the letter, or not. This attitude, no doubt, is partly 
conditioned by his religious reverence for a Book which con- 
tains so many sincere expressions of religious sentiment. In 
part, however, it may also be due to a certain (all too hu- 
man) intellectual inertia, which causes him to shrink from 
anything which may upset his old notions and force him to 
re-orientate himself completely. To that extent, then, his 
attitude is not determined by the religious factor—as a mat- 
ter of fact, his refusal to accept reason is, strictly speaking, 
contrary to the principle of intellectual honesty, which the 
genuinely religious man upholds. 

I consequently never fail to impress upon my students the 
fact that the actual forms in which the religious disposition 
expresses itself in the different eras and individuals, are at 
most but honest attempts, always imperfect, at interpreting 
and living up to what is mystically implicit within ; and that 
criticism of what the religious man thinks or does, is not in 
the least prejudicial to the cause of religion itself, unless 
we erroneously identify the particular views of some indi- 
vidual or group of individuals as to what religion is or 
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entails, with religion itself. A true reverence for religion, 
indeed, will make a man hesitate, if not entirely desist from, 
attempting to positively define it and all it implies. 

Religion will come to mean for him the honest search after 
partial understanding, and the attempt to live according to 
the measure of light coming to him, not only from within, 
but also from others, be it in the form of sermons, results of 
scientific research, philosophical thought, or the visions and 
divinations of great artists, poets and musicians. 


Mr. Waldo A. Titsworth, Mathematics: 

There are many opportunities for bringing out religi- 
ous truths in connection with the courses I teach. The 
great theorems of mathematics, like the binomial theorem, 
about which Miss Starr spoke, always show the presence of 
law and order in the universe which are an indication of the 
presence of a Higher Power. In teaching of the concept of 
infinity there are many opportunities for bringing in the 
idea of an Infinite Power. In my survey course in mathe- 
matics and science I have had some splendid opportunities 
to connect my everyday teaching with religious ideals, 
especially with respect to the development of astronomy 
and in showing how the authority of the church has practi- 
cally been won over as an ally of science, rather than being 
its most bitter enemy, as it once was. 


President Boothe C. Davis said,—I may be somewhat 
responsible personally for the statements of all members of 
this faculty expressing religious faith and a desire to make 
their teaching and departments contribute to the spiritual 
life and growth of students. 

In my long service as President of this College, I have 
recommended the appointment of every member of this 
faculty, after having personal interviews and satisfying 
myself that they each have a religious faith and interest; 
and that they will strive to make their teaching consistent 
with faith and the development ot religious character. No 
appointment has been recommended or made where such 
religious interest and influence could not be expected. 


Dr. Oscar M. Voorhees, Secretary of the United Chapters 
of Phi Beta Kappa, visitor, in closing, said that he con- 
sidered this faculty meeting one of the most unique experi- 
ences of his life; and that he considered it to be a funda- 
mental concept that the teaching of truth requires that the 
teaching profession itself be highly religious. America will 
lead in showing this to the world. He closed the meeting 


with a fervent prayer. 
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THE CHRISTIAN QUALITY OF A COLLEGE—HOW 
SHALL WE DETERMINE IT? 


A. Harper 


In order to determine the Christian quality of a college, by 
the method of the survey, objective data should be gathered 
which will enable the surveyors to answer the following questions. 


I. THe ADMINISTRATION 

1. Has the college adopted for itself an aim in the field of 
eharacter building? 

2. Is the administration in hearty sympathy with this aim? 

3. Do the trustees by their official policies further or hinder the 
achievement of the objective of the college? 

4. Do the trustees share the determining of the policies of the 
college with administrative officers, faculty, students, alumni, the 
citizens of the college community, and the sponsoring com- 
munion ? 

5. Does the college employ Christian bases in selecting and 
dismissing faculty members and its other officers and employees? 

7. Is academic freedom guaranteed ? 

6. Does the college use Christian bases respecting the tenure of 
office, retirement, and pensioning of faculty members and its 
other officers and employees? 

8. Is the administration consciously engaged in efforts to 
achieve this aim? 

9. Do the administrative officers and employees in the conduct 
of their work and in their personal living exemplify the highest 
type of character? 

10. Does the administration share with the faculty, the stu- 
dents, the alumni, and the citizens of the community the shaping 
and the execution of the policies of the institution? 

11. Are all the administrative officers and employees openly 
committed to the Christian way of life and what is their attitude 
toward the church? 


*The type of college thought of in this connection is ‘‘an institution 
standing in a definite relation, legal, affiliated, or friendly to a Christian 
denomination.’? See Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting, Association 
of American Colleges BULLETIN, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 126. 
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12. Do the administrative officers use their homes as construc- 
tive agencies for fostering or shaping the home-making ideals of 
the students? 


II. Tue Facuutry 


1. Are the faculty members information-centered or student- 
centered in their professional approaches? 

2. Do the faculty members exemplify the highest type of char- 
acter? Are they openly committed to the Christian way of life? 

3. Does the personal influence of the faculty members outside 
their classrooms tend to foster or to weaken the development of 
the Christian character of the students? 

4. Do the faculty members share with students the decisions 
as to items to be included in their courses? 

5. Do the faculty members use their homes as constructive 
agencies for fostering or shaping the home-making ideals of the 
students ? 


III. Tue Crrwens or tHE COMMUNITY 
1. Does the larger social unit, of which the college is a part, 
contribute positively toward achieving the college’s objective? 
2. Are adequate laboratory opportunities for Christian service 
offered by the college campus and the community? Are they 
utilized ? 

3. Do the citizens of the community use their homes as con- 
structive agencies in fostering or shaping the home-making ideals 
of the students? 

4. Do the citizens of the community share with administrative 
officers, faculty, students, and alumni in shaping the policies of 
the college and in the execution of the same? 


IV. THe Curricutum or Instruction 
1. Is the instruction highly departmentalized ? 
2. Are courses in religion offered, and does the religious in- 
struction of the college tend to become departmentalized ? 
3. Are orientation courses provided? Why? 
4. Are scientific methods of educational guidance employed? 
5. Is the subject matter of the courses presented from the 
‘‘situation-problem-response’’ approach ? 
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6. Are the students encouraged to make their own experience 
means of participation in the content of the curriculum courses? 

7. Does the administration of the curriculum enable the stu- 
dent to enter intelligently into the significant developments of 
the racial experiences, and so does it give his present experience 
a universal setting? 

8. Does the administration of the curriculum tend to help or 
hinder the student to formulate for himself a Christian philoso- 
phy of life and program of living consonant therewith, with com- 
mitment thereto? 

9. Does the curriculum tend to equip students to become re- 
ligious leaders after graduation? 


VY. Reticious Provisions AND AGENCIES 
(a) Provided by the college 

1. Are adequate religious provisions and agencies sponsored 
by the college ? 

2. Is attendance on religious services required? Why? 

3. Does compulsory attendance on religious services have a 
helpful or a hurtful effect on the character-building values of 
these services ? 

4. Does the chapel service tend to contribute to or retard 
character building? 

5. Does the preaching service tend to contribute to or retard 
character building ? 

6. Is the Sunday school organized for the discussion of student 
problems or to impart biblical information? 

7. Do the other religious provisions and agencies provided by 
the college tend to contribute to or retard character building? 

8. Do administrative officers and faculty members share with 
students, alumni, and citizens of the community in shaping the 
policies and programs of the religious provisions and agencies 
sponsored by the college? 


(b) Student initiated 


1. Are adequate provisions and agencies initiated by students 
a part of the college service to the Christian way of life? 
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2. Do these student-initiated religious provisions and agencies 
tend to contribute to or retard character building? 

3. Do students share with administrative officers, faculty mem- 
bers, alumni, and citizens of the community the determination 
of policies and programs of these student-initiated religious pro- 
visions and agencies? 


(ec) Provided by others 


1. Are there adequate religious provisions and agencies pro- 
vided by the community, the denomination, and other off-the- 
campus groups or bodies? 

2. Do administrative officers, faculty, students, alumni, and 
citizens of the college community share in the program-building 
of these religious provisions and agencies? 

3. Do these religious provisions and agencies integrate with 
the college and student-initiated programs in building character? 


VI. Exrra-Curricuuar ACTIVITIES 


1. Are there adequate or excessive extra-curricular activities 
present on the campus? 

2. Is the attitude of the administrative officers and faculty 
members toward these extra-curricular activities friendly and 
are they recognized as integral elements in the character-building 
process ? 

3. Do the students consider these extra-curricular activities 
worth while? 

4. Do students and faculty cooperate in the management of 
the extra-curricular activities? 

5. Do the various committees and agencies dealing with these 
activities cooperate with each other genuinely so as to produce a 
unified impact on campus problems? 

6. Are the programs they inaugurate based directly on the 
local situations in each case? 

7. Are these committees so organized that they are able to 
adjust their programs promptly to significant situations as they 
arise on the campus? 

8. Are their programs so constructed as to lead to Christian 
attitudes in relation to the various campus problems? 
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9. Is the outreach of these programs limited to the horizon of 
the campus, or do they include the Christian world in their 
scope? 

10. Is any constant effort made to train those who lead in the 
management of campus activities? 

11. Do their programs provide for student initiative, partici- 
pation, leadership, and ultimate control? 

12. Are the committees managing these activities able to reach 
any considerable number of students with their programs? 

13. Is the total effect of these activities and of their programs 
upon the Christian character of students positive or negative? 
Do they promote or retard its growth and development? 


VII. Srupent CounsELING ProcRAM 

1. Does the college provide an adequate personnel service for 
its students? 

2. Is the student’s individuality the uppermost consideration 
in the conduct of the personnel work ? 

3. Is there complete cooperation between the educational and 
counseling program of the institution? 

4, Are the methods of securing contacts such as to breed sym- 
pathetic understanding and friendly relations and do they reach 
all who need the services of the personnel office? 

5. Are all the interests of the individual student adequately 
provided for in the program of personnel service? 

6. When a crisis arises in the life of the individual student, is 
the counseling procedure designed to capitalize the situation for 
character building? 

7. Are the employment and placement services successful, 
judging by results? 

8. Are adequate records assembled and preserved in a central 
office and are they used by counselors, and by researchers for 
improving the service? 

9. Does the personnel service tend to unify the institutional 
ideals and practices? 

10. Do the alumni of the institution approve and appreciate 
the personnel service and its results? 
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11. Does the personnel administration conduct self-surveys for 
the institution’s improvement and does it keep fully abreast of 
the new developments in other institutions? 

12. Does the personnel service provide adequate training for 
those engaged in its work? 


VIII. Tue StrupEnts 

1. Do the students approve the aim of their college? 

2. Does Freshman Week tend to build Christian character in 
students? 

3. Does the college spirit help or hinder the development of 
Christian character? 

4. Are there tensions between faculty and students, adminis- 
tration and students, citizens and students that affect the char- 
acter building aim of the college? 

5. Do the students think the college is honestly endeavoring 
to achieve its aim? 

6. Do the students have greater or less interest in the Chris- 
tian way of life and its institutions as their college experience 
enlarges? 

7. Do the changes produced in the students between their 
freshman and senior years, by the college programs, evidence a 
growing insight into and appreciation of the Christian way of 
life and of its institutions? 


IX. Tue ALUMNI 


1. Has the college helped to build Christian character in its 
alumni ? 

2. Do the alumni participate in shaping the policies of the 
college and in their execution ? 

3. Do the alumni tend to further or hinder the achievement of 
the objective of the college? 

4. Do the alumni relate themselves positively to the church and 
its work? 


X. SuMMARIZING QUESTION 


Does the college make a positive contribution toward the build- 
ing of Christian character in those who come under its influence 
toward the formulation of a Christian philosophy of life? 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL 
Instructors, Epitep By IsMArR J. PERITZ, PROFESSOR OF 
BrIsLicaAL LITERATURE, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


VITALIZING THE OLD TESTAMENT COURSE 


Proressor Eart E. SpeicHer, Departments of Education and 
Religion, Northland College 


Professor Fleming James, in his article in the October issue of 
CHRISTIAN Epucation, on Teaching Israel’s Religion by the Case 
Method, struck a significant note in emphasizing (1) the obliga- 
tion of us who teach to help the student acquire ability in using 
the material of the course, (2) ‘‘that religion should be the basis 
of each required course, the other things being built upon it as 
a foundation.’’ He further stated, ‘‘By far the chief value of 
the Old Testament for the modern man lies in its religion.’’ In 
my experience this is exactly the way undergraduates feel about 
the matter. 

It may be of interest to present some experimental data in 
corroboration of the foregoing contention, then on the basis of 
these data forecast objectives for a college course in the Old Tes- 
tament, and finally indicate some general features of a ™ 
cedure to make these objectives realized. 

Last fall at the outset of my course, the Religion of the Old 
Testament, I submitted to the class two questions with instruc- 
tions to answer in full and without fear or favor: 

(1) ‘‘What previous study have you made of the Old Testa- 
ment ?’’ 

(2) ‘*What do you wish this course to do for you?”’ 

Out of the entire twenty-one students in the class, three re- 
ported they had done some systematic studying of the Old Testa- 
ment. Eleven had attended Sunday school or its equivalent. 
Five had attended a confirmation class—three of whom had also 
gone to Sunday school. Five had never studied the Old Testa- 
ment at all—even to the extent of knowing the more familiar 
stories. (Many of these students came from unchurched or 
poorly churched sections of Northern Wisconsin, but other sec- 
tions of the country would probably make little better showing.) 
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To the second question, eleven definitely stated that they 
wanted the Old Testament interpreted in terms of modern 
standards. Eight wanted it to contribute to an understanding 
of religion. Seven wished to know how the ancient Hebrews 
lived, the nature of their social life and religion. Ten desired 
familiarity with the Old Testament as a matter of general cul- 
ture, and also to understand allusions to it in literature. Six 
felt the need of rectifying wrong or distorted conceptions of the 
Old Testament they had gotten in earlier training. Five speci- 
fied a desire for help in reconstructing personal religious faith 
and enriching of conduct—such as, ‘‘I want to be of service.’’ 
A few stated they were curious to know whether there really 
was anything of value in the Old Testament. One confessed, ‘‘I 
never took time to read the Bible because I thought it was more 
or less foolish. Perhaps this course will show me that J have 
been foolish.’’ 

To summarize, the answers were problematic, pragmatic and 
personal. Also certain general trends appear. First, is the 
insistent demand for interpretation of the materials of the course 
in terms of modern standards and practice. Are the ancient 
standards still valid? Was there development of religion during 
the Old Testament period? Can the Old Testament withstand 
critical scrutiny? Will the course throw light on the modern 
religious controversy? What light will it throw upon the ori- 
gins of Christianity? These are typical of the questions indicat- 
ing the trend for correlation with modern life and thought. 

Second, about 50 per cent either implied or explicitly stated 
a desire for a contribution to personal religion—by way of en- 
riching experience or solving of difficulties. There is even reason 
to believe that more actually sought such aid but were timid in 
so stating. Most of the students came into the course with 
problems which either grew out of earlier training in the Bible 
or were precipitated in courses in science or philosophy. A few 
held tenaciously to an authoritative or dogmatic view of religion, 
others were open-minded, while still others were unfriendly and 
even agnostic. Practically all sooner or later welcome a view 
of the Old Testament and of religion which is tenable and har- 
monious with the findings of modern science. 
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Third, they insisted that a knowledge of the Old Testament 
was desirable and worth while in itself. 

Out of such pedagogical data as the above should the objec- 
tives and method of the course be constructed. To ignore the 
needs and desires of the class is most certainly to invite dis- 
aster at the outset. Too long have subject matter and catalog 
requirements overshadowed the interests and needs of the stu- 
dent. Objectives must be significant and worth while now and 
actually serve a useful purpose in the present on-going experi- 
ence of the student. 

In view of these considerations, therefore, the following ulti- 
mate aims are projected for the course in the religion of the Old 
Testament. 

1. To contribute to the understanding of religion through 
study of the origin and development of Hebrew religion. 

2. To develop skill and technique in using and interpreting the 
Old Testament. 

3. To contribute to an appreciation of religion and enrichment 
of personal religious living. 

4. To develop a working familiarity with the Old Testament. 

After the objectives are determined the technique of adminis- 
tering the course, which will provide the necessary activity for 
the student to accomplish the objectives, must be planned. 
Method is a systematic way of reaching the objectives. The chief 
function of the teacher is to provide appropriate study activity 
and constant stimulation. The following general features of pro- 
eedure have been found useful: 

1. The Old Testament is the basic text, and mastery of the 
material involved is the first step in preparing a lesson. The 
student is further asked to summarize the biblical statement in 
his note-book and to follow this with answers to certain key ques- 
tions provided him and intended to call attention to important 
material. 

The reason for this close attention to the Old Testament is ob- 
vious. It contains most of the source material. Besides, a first- 
hand acquaintance with the material is indispensable to an accu- 
rate and intelligent use of it. 

2. Reference books and Bible dictionaries are put at the dis- 
posal of the students and their constant use is a necessary part 
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of lesson preparation. In this way the student gets a day by day 
contact with the results of modern scholarship as a supplement 
to his information obtained from the biblical record. 

3. The class period provides opportunity for free discussion of 
the problems which arise in the preparation of daily work. I 
feel that the class discussions accomplish a great deal in arousing 
interest, in illuminating difficult matters and in motivating stu- 
dent activity. Not only does this informal discussion add zest 
and interest, but it invariably tends to emphasize the distinctly 
religious and practical aspects of the course, thereby helping the 
student to interpret the findings of the course in terms of his 
experience. 

4. The course is divided into periods or units as a means of 
providing convenient centers around which to organize the mate- 
rial. The religion of each period of Hebrew history serves as 
units of study, and incidentally also provides a means of tracing 
the historical development of the Hebrew religion. 

5. Provision for individual differences within the class is ar- 
ranged by special projects or problems in connection with some 
phase of class work. The bright students need to be challenged 
to an accomplishment in accordance with their ability. They 
are, therefore, not only encouraged to read more widely than the 
less able students but are given special topics for investigation. 
Provision may be made in the final grading for this extra work. 


Want correspondence with people interested in the investiga- 


tion of the Constitution and Cult of the Church in the first 
centuries. 


Rev. Pror. ERPENSTEIN, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 
Senefelder Str. 100, IV. 
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A NEW GRADED CHURCH SCHOOL COURSE* 


Proressor CiypE E. Department of Bible, 
Syracuse University 


‘*Life-centered religious education,’’ as indicated by this 
caption, is the prime object of this new church school course 
under review. With the issuance of courses VIII to XII in Oc- 
tober, 1929, the series is complete through age seventeen. 

The curriculum is admittedly a thorny problem in the field 
of religious education. The attempt of this course is to apply 
the findings in the field of educational psychology to the choice 
of materials and their presentation. Starting with the present 
experience of the pupil the materials try to enlist the ‘‘creative 
participation’’ of the student in the educational process. There 
is a recognition of the fact that the whole child grows con- 
tinuously. This demands adjustment of materials, flexibility of 
method, resourcefulness upon the part of the teacher in order 
that the growing personality may be continuously adapted to a 
changing environment. 

As to content there is a wide selection of biblical material but 
the resources of literature, history, biography, and contemporary 
life are used together with illustrations from art, nature, and 
science to relate religion to all life. Through the use of colored 
pictures and illustrations there is the appeal to the imagination. 
One difficulty with materials in the past has been the forbidding 
and unattractive aspect of their physical makeup. The Bible 
is a large book, often with fine print, unillustrated, written in 
what seems an archaic language, set forth in a black binding. 
There is no reason why the resources of beauty should not be 
used to make truth and goodness attractive. 

“‘The goal is the individual and group solution of the prob- 
lems of human life more nearly in the spirit of Jesus.’’ In other 
words religious education should make a difference in character 
and conduct. The knowledge aim is insufficient. The attempt 
of the course is to so shape the environment and direct the ex- 
Periences of youth that he will pass normally through an ethical 


* The Closely Graded Church School Courses. Edited by Henry H. Meyer. 
The Methodist Book Concern, 1928-29. 
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and religious experience. Thus what religion he has will be 
his and not that of another. His authority will not be some- 
thing external but the authority of an inner sanction. The cur- 
riculum thus becomes life-centered and student-centered rather 
than material-centered. 

The authors are specialists in their particular field. An inter- 
denominational flavor is coupled with widely diversified experi- 
ence and training. Columbia M.A.’s have cooperated with those 
who hold their degrees from Northwestern, Yale, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The series is worthy of serious consideration 
by those who are responsible for the choice of the materials of 
religious education. Religious education will be greatly ad- 
vanced when those responsible for the curriculum raise simply 
the question of quality rather than the denominational label 
which a series may possess. 


MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The General Sessions of the Sixtieth Annual Meeting, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
which is to be held at Atlantic City, February 22-27, 1930, has 
for its theme Education in The Spirit of Life. The themes for 
the special sessions are: 

Life is idealistic; education must aim high. Life is friendly; 
education must develop a social spirit. Life is dynamic; educa- 
tion must move forward aggressively. Life is practical; educa- 
tion must be efficient. Life is recreative; education must train 
for leisure. Life is progressive; education must adjust itself to 
new needs. Life is cooperative; education must itself cooperate. 

All this reminds one of the statement of the world’s greatest 
Teacher—I Am Come To Bring Life And To Bring It More 
Abundantly. 
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AMONG THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 


GARDINER M. Day 


As this appears the New Year Conference on the Ministry, 
which has been arranged by Dr. Samuel S. Drury to be held 
from January 3-6, at St. Paul’s School, should be under way. 
A conference with finer leadership has probably not been seen 
in this generation. Among the leaders are: the Rt. Rev. John 
Dallas, Bishop of New Hampshire; Sir Wilfred Grenfell, of 
Labrador; the Rev. A. Herbert Gray, of England; the Rev. 
Henry Hobson, Rector of All Saints Church, Worcester; Presi- 
dent Remsen B. Ogilby, of Trinity College, Hartford; the Rev. 
Frederick H. Sill, Headmaster of the Kent School; and the Very 
Rev. Philemon F. Sturges, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 
and the following laymen: Messrs. A. Felix DuPont, Coleman 
Jennings, Harper Sibley, and Kenneth C. M. Sills. Any one in- 
terested in attending the conference may secure information in 
regard to it from the Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Intercollegiate winter conferences are being held this Christmas 
vacation by the League for Industrial Democracy both in New 
York and Chicago, reports of which we hope to have in later 
issues. 

In a previous issue we announced the acceptance of Mr. Gale 
Seaman as Field Secretary of the Interseminary Movement. 
Since then Mr. Seaman reports having visited a dozen seminaries 
in the Chicago area. Everywhere he reports a most cordial re- 
ception and increasing interest in the work in the seminaries all 
over the country. In many of the seminaries he spoke in a 
chapel or in a special assembly. In going about among the 
seminaries Mr. Seaman is emphasizing above all unity, missions, 
recruiting for the ministry and actual first-hand meeting of 
human needs and the development of more power in deeper per- 
sonal religious living. 

Mr. Seaman wrote on November 23: 


When you contemplate the hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions, these eleven thousand men in a hundred and 
fifty theological training centers are going to influence in 
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the coming half century, this Interseminary service has 
momentous, almost ‘‘staggering’’ possibilities in it. I be- 
lieve it possible even in a comparatively short time to develop 
through conferences, visits, literature and letters a movement 
consciousness among these students and professors which can 
make itself felt in the nation’s life. Already they are asking 
when there is to be another national assembly. We need to 
gather quickly a list of those who are consciously affiliated 
with our Interseminary Movement. As our committee, 
council and purposes are understood others will be ‘‘ joining 
up’’ and heartily cooperate I think. Otherwise I cannot ex- 
plain the eager interest and response. We need to develop 
quickly some effective national medium of exchange of 
opinion and practice among these 150 seminaries. 


Mr. Seaman then goes on to mention some of the various things 
that are being done by different seminaries, of which little is 
known outside of the particular seminary. Among these he men- 
tions Oberlin’s new curriculum. 

Recognizing that it is not like Union and Chicago, a ‘‘theo- 
logical university,’’ training men in many specialized fields of 


Christian service, but rather a ‘‘theological college,’’ Oberlin 
has revised its curriculum directly to meet the needs of the 
minister of a modern parish. The new curriculum was deduced 
from an analysis of the six functions of the ministry: preaching, 
conduct of public worship, education, pastoral care, church ad- 
ministration, and ‘‘social engineering.’’ One of the most im- 
portant factors in a valuable ministry seems to be experience in 
dealing with all sorts and conditions of men. As a result, ar- 
rangements are made for the student to utilize his vacation in 
coming in direct contact with the problems of city and country 
life under the supervision and guidance of experienced pastors 
and social case-workers. In this way a curriculum has been 
worked out by the Oberlin faculty, who believe it constitutes an 
irreducible minimum of preparation for the modern ministry. 
This means that sixty-six out of the ninety hours required for 
graduation are definitely prescribed. This, however, is in line 
with the precedent set by our other graduate professional schools, 
whose curricula are characterized by a definiteness of aim and 
a high percentage of required work. 
[ 254 ] 
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The following is an abbreviated outline of the required work 
as given by Professor Walter Norton, of Oberlin, in the Alumni 
Bulletin of the Union Theological Seminary : 


A. Religion. 
I. The Nature of Religion. 
Survey courses in Comparative Religion, and in the 
Psychology and Philosophy of Religion. One semi- 
nar required. 6 hours. 
B. Christianity. 

II, III. The Background and Foundation of Christianity. 
Survey and source-study courses in Old Testament 
and New Testament. 17 hours. 

IV. The History of Christianity. 
Survey and source-study courses. 7 hours. 
V. Christian Literature, Music, and Art. 
Survey courses in each of the three fields. 6 hours. 
VI. The Nature of Christianity. 
Survey courses in Christian Religion, Ethics, and 
Theology, and in the Psychology of Christian Char- 
acter. The course in Christian Religion serves as 
a general orientation course for this section ‘‘B’’ 
of the curriculum. 12 hours. 
€. The Work of the Ministry. 
VII-XI. Homiletics and Public Worship. 6 hours. Relig- 
ious Education. 6 hours. Church Administration. 
4 hours. Social Problems (Family, Industry, 
Peace). 4 hours. 


FRENCH SUMMER COURSES 


The University of Paris announces the 1930 French Summer 
Courses at the Sorbonne. Travel and study are combined to 
meet the needs of American teachers, and courses are evaluated 
for the transfer of credits to American colleges and universities. 
Courses are offered for those now holding the M.A. degree, as well 
as for those holding the A.B. degree. Full details are given in 
a recently published bulletin, copies of which may be had by ad- 
dressing Miss M. L. Boss, 717 South Beech Street, Syracuse, New 
York. 
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ORIENTAL STUDY EXPEDITION OF STUDENTS 
FROM POMONA COLLEGE 


Raymonp H. Leacu 


A group of students from Pomona College are this year making 

the first actual reciprocation of such visits past and present on 
the part of Chinese and other Oriental students in America. The 
trip is a pioneering venture in the expansion of American student 
thought westward, the purpose being to study Oriental life and 
conditions and to bring about closer social and intellectual con- 
tact between students of the East and those of the West. A num- 
ber of Oriental educators are helping these Pomona lads to make 
contacts with leading Chinese and Japanese students, business 
men and officials. 

The personnel of the group is made up of ten Pomona College 
students and graduates whose interests are varied but who are 
united in a common desire to bring a more friendly feeling and 
better understanding between Oriental and Occidental peoples. 

A preliminary orientation period of two weeks will be spent 
in Hawaii, where the Honolulu Chinese community has made 
plans for the young people to study the Hawaiian Chinese 
situation. 

The second move will be made to Japan, visits being paid to 
Yokohama and Kobe. Crossing to the continent the group will 
proceed to Canton, where a stay of two months will be made at 
‘Lingnam University. A month will be spent at Changhai Col- 
lege and another month at Nanking University, where the Ameri- 
can students will be in close touch with the government. In 
April, the group will move on to Peking, where the greater part 
of their time will be spent. In the old capital the American 
students will be in close touch with Peking University, Yenching 
University and Dr. Pettus’ Peking Language School. About 
September first, the group will start back to the United States, 
arriving home about October 1, 1930. 

Each member of the party will write a thesis covering some 
particular phase of his study, including such subjects as trans- 
portation, highways, fine arts, social transformation and eco- 
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nomie progress, which will be submitted to Pomona and Clare- 
mont Colleges. In addition to this particular piece of work, 
each man will write a section of a book which the group pro- 
pose to assemble—a first-hand study of student life in China. 
Another means of bringing home graphic information will be the 
movie camera. Through it will be preserved pictorially much 
that would otherwise be lost to others than members of the party. 
This pictorial material ean be used for lecture purposes among 
American students and will serve to arouse interest in things 
Oriental. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION? 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


Education is with us to stay. To most of us nothing appears 
more important than education. Yet, curiously enough, not 
many of us have clear ideas as to just what education is or should 
be, nor as to the sources from which it should come, the authori- 
ties under which it shall be given, and by whom it should be paid 
for. 

The Question Stated 

Who is or should be responsible for furnishing an education 
to young people and to adults? Should parents or the state, or 
both? Should the state or the church, or perhaps both? Should 
government or private charity, or both? Should this generation 
provide an education which shall reach into the next generation, 
or should each generation be responsible simply for the education 
of its own people? 

It is easier to put questions than it is to answer them. In this 
paper it is proposed to attempt a partial answer only to the last 
of these interesting inquiries, and the question may be well re- 
stated as follows :—‘‘ Who is, or should be regarded as, responsi- 
ble for the continuation of education, year by year, through the 
long reaches of time; this generation, or the next generation and 
Succeeding generations?’’ 
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The American Theory 

The American theory of government is that all adult persons, 
both men and women, if of sound mind and morals (i.e., have not 
been officially pronounced insane or officially committed to prison 
and thereby deprived of the franchise) are entitled to vote, pro- 
vided they are bona fide citizens, either by birth or by due process 
of naturalization ; and the American theory holds that education 
should be given to all of these persons, at public expense, at least 
through the lower and the secondary grades, so that the sovereign 
people, who are the final authority in government, shall be edu- 
cationally prepared and intellectually competent to exercise the 
powers of sovereignty. This theory, in effect, is a protective 
policy. Without education of the masses, the people would be 
incompetent for their tasks. 

According to this theory of government, the school is regarded 
as a guarantee of safety and of perpetuity, indispensable for the 
proper functioning of the state through political modes and 
processes. 

If this theory be true, then naturally the obligation of furnish- 
ing an education rests upon the government, which through the 
long lapse of time will profit from the education of its individual 
and integral parts. Here lies the basis for the public school, 
running up at least through the high school, and, in many parts 
of the country, through the state college or the state university, 
so that, at public charges, any young person, ambitious and quali- 
fied for advancement, may continue on up into the highest 
reaches of instruction and learning. 


Conflicting Interests 

But conflicting interests appear; some are local, in a geo 
graphical sense, ultimately due to conditions of soil and climate, 
which have retarded settlement and prevented the accumulation 
of funds, either private or public, so that poverty (to use the 
word in a rather loose and inclusive sense) limits the possibility 
and thereby shifts the responsibility for the furnishing of an 
adequate course in education. 

Other difficulties arise from conflicting interests, such as dif- 
ferences of religious convictions, which desire to perpetuate 
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themselves and to impart an education free from what would be 
regarded as the imperfections, not to say heresies, of alien views. 
Other unsettled questions arise out of policies more or less theo- 
retical at present, as to who should pay the expenses of education 
and what the effect of payment, or non-payment, may be upon 
beneficiaries in the educational course. Recently, a somewhat 
new note has been struck, namely, that of requiring the pupil 
himself to pay a larger share of the expense of his education be- 
cause of the enhanced value which that education gives to his 
earning powers, the education thus being looked upon as a species 
of investment for the future. 

Then the question arises, which is the forefront of the present 
inquiry :—‘‘ How shall the present generation relate itself to suc- 
ceeding generations, either in leaving burdens for its successors 
to bear, or in making provision so that certain burdens shall be 
taken from the generations which come after?’’ 


A Sound and Pertinent Principle 


Doubtless this is true, that, if each day consumed all that was 
produced in that day, then the next day would be like unto the 
former day, starting in the morning empty-handed and closing 
at night empty-handed. Progress results from accumulation,— 
from the saving of enough of the products of one day so that the 
next day, with those products carried over, can go further than 
the day before could proceed. Houses and tools and all the ma- 
chinery and the accessories of industries are the products of the 
savings of days, and months, and years, generation by generation. 
It appears to be a sound principle that there must be some bur- 
den-bearing, at least to the extent of self-control and self-denial, 
in the consumption of production day by day, so that the next 
day will be relieved from some of the burdens of the previous 
day, and, thus relieved, may go on into new ventures and new 
developments, doubtless accompanied with new burdens arising 
out of, and because of, the advance. 

Endowments and permanent funds are essentially the day’s 
Savings for tomorrow’s progress. They may take away the sense 
of responsibility and the need of initiative from the people who 
live tomorrow only in case those people of tomorrow stay where 
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they are, unprogressive, undeveloped, simply repeating the acts 
and the experiences of the day before. 

Present endowments may pauperize future generations, if 
future generations, acting of their own right, are content to re- 
main static. 

Present endowments become blessings for the future if they 
inspire the future to new achievements, and if they permit the 
future to exercise the judgment of its own day in the application 
of its own zeal and its own purposes to the life of its time. 


Present Trends 


The following tendencies have become clearly manifest as the 
convictions of an increasing number of men and have appeared, 
expressed through discussion in conferences and other statements 
in periodical literature and books :— 

Upon private citizens, who, under favorable laws with an ex- 
panding population and many unearned increments, amass for- 
tunes, rests the responsibility to return to the public, through 
donation while living or through bequests after death, a generous 
portion of their own property for public welfare, particularly in 
the field of education. The privately endowed educational insti- 
tution has found a place, and so far as one can now say, a perma- 
nent place, in American life for the education of the youth up 
through the highest courses. 

People of means and the public at large are holding wealth to 
an accountability for such uses, and wealth responds to this sense 
of responsibility in an increasing number of instances, gener- 
ously. 

But it is discovered that a permanent fund given under precise 
stipulations, which tie it up inflexibly to present conditions, may 
become, as time passes, a hindrance and a curse rather than a 
help and an inspiration to a future generation, if, in the future 
days conditions may so have changed as to make the stipulations 
of the past then, not simply inappropriate, but perhaps even 
tragically pernicious. The conviction has grown, therefore, that 
provision should be made so that as time passes the application 
of intended benefits may be varied, modified, even reversed, if 
new conditions present entirely new requirements. A post- 
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humous discretion, therefore, becomes necessary, so that after 
death of donor or testator the good purposes which he intended 
may be so altered as to continue their virtue as they meet the 
altered circumstances of new times. 

Into this growing conviction, as to the necessity of a post- 
humous discretion concerning the application of benefits, has 
come also a recognition of the fact that it may be desirable, at 
some future time, to use the principal as well as the income of a 
fund, which at first was designated solely for conservation so that 
only the income could be used. This conviction may find expres- 
sion in a variety of ways, sometimes that after the lapse of a cer- 
tain number of years a certain percentage of the fund may be 
used for certain purposes, as, for example, for buildings or equip- 
ment. 


Sharing Responsibility 
All wisdom does not reside in the present generation. We who 
now live see a relatively short distance ahead. No father treats 
his children wisely who lays down rules which they must rigidly 
obey all through their careers; the time should come when they 


may be free to use the patrimony, which father left them, as they 
themselves see fit. In a similar way, people who build up insti- 
tutions in the field of education, or in the field of any kind of 
charity, should recognize that their offspring, for such the charity 
becomes when endowed with a life-giving power through funds, 
may be free to choose and decide and lay its own course and use 
its own resources, unhindered by stipulations from the past. 

Doubtless the next generation will be as competent and as hon- 
orable and as righteous, compared with this generation, as this 
generation is compared with the last. Doubtless mankind, up- 
ward climbing from the lowest stages, almost brute in existence, 
will continue to climb, and will become fitted for responsibility 
as high as we,—nay doubtless higher and better than we. 


The Question Answered 


The question may be answered in this way :— 
It is wise to create trust funds and endowments, the benefits 
of which run on into the future; it is unwise only to make re- 
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quirements and stipulations so precise and so rigid as to prevent 
the free exercise of the judgment of later administrators, so that 
they cannot take judicious advantage of conditions, as later exist- 
ing, thus being helped and not hindered in wise purposes and 
effective services. 

Each generation should be regarded as responsible for the edu- 
cation of its own people, and, also, through its accumulation and 
projection onward of material and spiritual resources, as respon- 
sible for helpful assistance to succeeding generations in their 
processes of culture and development. 

A kind of educational and spiritual immortality is involved in 
the projection of material and spiritual resources into the future. 


MISSIONARIES WANTED IN MANY FIELDS 


The year 1929 saw a call issued by the churches of nineteen de- 
nominations in the United States and Canada and one non-de- 
nominational body for 126 women to go abroad into twenty-two 
countries for religious work. The support of these missionaries 
is guaranteed by these organizations. 

* * * 

Christian schools and colleges in forty-four different countries 

issued a call for 140 men and 340 women for their staffs last year. 
* 


The churches of thirty denominations in the United States and 
Canada, as well as four non-denominational groups are looking 
for 150 ordained ministers for service abroad. 

* * * 


A definite call for seventy-three men and thirty-one women to 
go as doctors to the mission hospitals of twenty-three countries 
was issued last year by the churches of twenty denominations in 
the United States and Canada and three interdenominational 
bodies. These twenty-three groups guarantee the support of 
these medical missionaries. 

* * * * 

The churches of thirteen denominations in the United States 
and Canada, together with three interdenominational groups, are 
looking for eighty-eight additional trained nurses for Christian 
hospitals in twenty foreign countries. 
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THE WORKER’S BOOKSHELF 


Education and Religion, Charles Franklin Thwing. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $2.00. Reviewed by W. D. Brown. 


The book is a compilation of the materials used in four lectures 
on the Bedell Foundation at Kenyon College, 1926-27, together 
with a number of other addresses which the author has delivered 
on various outstanding occasions. That Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1880 for the purpose of interpreting religion, both 
natural and revealed, and for discussing the relation between 
science and religion. 

Dr. Thwing seems to conceive of religion largely in terms sug- 
gested by his training in theology, and of education in terms of 
curriculum content and intellectual culture. He finds the con- 
tent of both religion and education in the vast literature that has 
accumulated in the field of each during the centuries. He also 
sees religion in biology, philosophy, economics and the humanities 
as well as in the Bible and the accumulated literature of the 
church. He finds it easy to understand how all of these can be 
taught from the point of view of religion. He exhibits a fine 
sense of the necessity of the character-building features of edu- 
cation and an insistence on the values of religion in this process. 
So he would unite religion and education, making education 
more religious without becoming any the less educative and relig- 
ion more educative without becoming any the less religious. 

He has a kind impatience with those theories of education which 
are based on a psychology differing from his, which leads him into 
characterizing as ‘‘Isms’’ many of the positions taken by those 
of different schools and of which he speaks largely by way of 
caricature. On the other hand, there is a sound basis for many 
of his kindly criticisms of present-day tendencies in education 
and no one can find much fault with the theory of education 
which he expounds when he declares that in any enduring scheme 
of education ‘‘the studium is more important than the stadium.”’ 
On the whole, the book is written from the standpoint of the 
traditional type of education, yet is challenging and provocative 
of further study in this field which embraces the relation of edu- 
cation and religion. 
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The Effective Christian College, Laird T. Hites. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $2.00. Reviewed by W. D. Brown. 


The author is writing particularly to that group of colleges 
known as Christian colleges. He is thinking in terms of a vitally 
Christian type of education. He places the Christian college at 
the focal point of the educational process. He holds that the 
function of the Christian college is ‘‘to develop men and women 
in such wise that, unsupervised, they will act right and think 
right.’’ Not only so, but a college of this type ‘‘fulfills its mis- 
sion only in so far as it educates students’’ with the objective of 
developing ‘‘in them the ability and the desire to educate and 
to lead others in the same wholesome way.’’ In other words the 
objective in a Christian college is living and leadership. 

Thus his book is a strong plea for what he considers the Chris- 
tian college ought to be in order to justify its use of the title. 
He conceives that in too many instances the Christian college has 
let itself be influenced too strongly by movements in the educa- 
tional world, which, while perhaps neither un-Christian nor anti- 
Christian, are nevertheless non-Christian in the sense that they 
ignore the distinctly Christian features, processes and stimuli by 
which are developed Christian attitudes and motivation. He 
wants a Christianity-centered college in administration, curricu- 
lum and educational method. He suffers no delusions as to the 
lack of power of mere Bible courses that study Scripture from 
the point of view of literature to accomplish much in the way 
of inculeating and developing Christian attitudes and habits of 
life. He is concerned for a college situation where a student 
receives his education in an atmosphere in which Christianity 
is a vital force in the lives of administrators and faculty. 

The book falls into two parts. In Chapters I-IV the back- 
ground and philosophy underlying his position are made clear, 
while in the remaining chapters he outlines an actual plan for 
education of this type. The book is refreshing because it goes 
directly to the preblem presented and suggests a concrete solu- 
tion instead of dealing in generalizations. He may be presenting 
a counsel of perfection, but most people will agree that it is an 
ideal profoundly to be desired in actual life. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Kansas WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY has received a gift of $10,000 

from Walter P. Chrysler, head of the Chrysler Motor Car 
Company, as the result of a conversation President Bowers had 
with Mr. Chrysler, in which the President presented to him the 
need of money to put the school on a sound financial basis. Mr. 
Chrysler was born in Kansas and spent much of his boyhood in 
the state. He is a member of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity. 


R. ROBERT L. KELLY has been invited to deliver the annual Carr 
lecture at Mount Union College this year. The Joseph M. 
Carr lectureship provides for one lecture each year on the gen- 
eral subject, ‘‘The Mission of the Christian College to the 
World.’’ Joseph M. Carr was the father of Robert H. Carr, col- 
lege treasurer and instructor in accounting at the college. 


R. JOHN R. POE, Carnegie hero of Lowe’s Grove, N. C., who 

won a cash award and bronze medal for rescuing a man 
from a gas-filled well, is using his $1600 prize to prepare him- 
self for the ministry. He is a student in the school of religion 
at Duke University. 


HE Child Study Association of America has included The 

Effective College in the 1929 Supplement—A Selected List 
of Books for Parents and Teachers. Copies of the supplement 
may be obtained for five cents from the office of the Association, 
04 W. 74th Street, New York City. 


HERMAN, TEXAS, has been decided upon as the location of 

a new college of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., which has 
just resulted from a consolidation of the following institutions: 
Daniel Baker College, Brownwood; Austin College, Sherman; 
and the Presbyterian College, Milford. Seven cities endeavored 
to secure this combined college, Fort Worth, Dallas, Millford, 
Sherman, Brownwood, Houston and San Antonio. The enrol- 
ment and valuation of each of the three colleges as given out 
were: Daniel Baker, 368 students, and $255,000, Asutin College, 
328 students, and $208,000; Milford College, 113 students and 
$325,000. 
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R. WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, treasurer of New York University, in 
a recent report stated that a total of $6,495,256.37 was spent 
during the past year for operating its twelve degree-conferring 
and six nondegree-conferring divisions. Nearly half of the total 
expenditure, $3,129,971.70, was for salaries of faculty members. 
There were gifts and bequests from friends of the university 
to the amount of $3,768,694.26, of which $3,248,297.09 was toward 
university capital. The report shows that $2,268,575.23 was 
added to the productive endowment of the university, bringing 
the total endowment to $6,525,343.17. Tuition collections were 
$5,316,210.44, or over 80 per cent of the university income. 


RIDAY, March 7, 1930, is World Day of Prayer. The Council of 

Women for Home Missions and the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North America have sent out the 
following announcement : ‘‘ You are earnestly invited to join with 
Christians of all lands in a World Fellowship of prayer on March 
7, 1930, by attending the service in your community on that day; 
also to unite with others in daily prayer with one accord during 


this 1900th anniversary of Pentecost.’’ 


HEN the two new dormitories now being erected at Princeton 

are completed in February, about 170 undergraduates will 
have rooms in them, bringing the total living in campus dormi- 
tories to 1892. It is the desire of Princeton officials to have 
dormitory facilities for all undergraduates. Dean Christian 
Gauss states that he has a greater proportion of disciplinary 
cases among underclass men living in town than among those 
living on the campus. 


RESIDENT H. J. BURGSTAHLER, of Cornell College, recently sent 
out to forty-two college presidents a letter asking the question, 
‘Should all college students be housed in dormitories?’ 
Twenty-four answered unreservedly in the affirmative; eight ap- 
proved the idea with some reservations; two replied that their 
schools had practically that arrangement, while a few believed 
that dormitories should be used mostly for freshmen and women 


students. 
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USES AND ABUSES OF STANDARDIZATION 


By Rosert L, Ketuy, Editor 
Professor FLoyp W. REEVEs, 
The University of Chicago 
President JoHN C. ACHESON, 
Macalester College 


MORE VITAL AND REASONABLE METHODS 
OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


President E. DIEHL, 
Southwestern 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN TEACHERS 
IN FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES 


Associate Secretary ArcHiz M. PALMER 


A STUDY OF TUITION FEES IN 271 ENDOWED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Research Assistant RutH E. ANDERSON 


Price, 25 cents postpaid to members of the Association of 
American Colleges; 75 cents postpaid to all others, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. XV: 2, May, 1929. 


EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 
PART IIT—THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF YOUNG 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 
By Ropert L. Keuty, Editor 
Associate Secretary ArcHiz M. PALMER 
and 
Association College Executives 


INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER IN COLLEGE 
ARCHITECTURE 


J. FREDRICK LARSON 


Member of the Permanent Commission on College Architecture 
and College Instruction in Fine Arts 


THE SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES OF 
THE SMALL DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE 
RaymonpD B, STEVENS 
Professor of Sociology, Elmira College 


Price, 25 cents postpaid to members of the Association of 
American Colleges; 75 cents postpaid to all others. Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. XV: 4, December, 1929. 
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THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE 


By 
ROBERT LINCOLN KELLY, Editor 


and 
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Chicago 
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Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University 
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Dean William E. Smyser, Ohio Wesleyan University 
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Secretary Clyde Furst, The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
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Rector James H. Ryan, The Catholic University of America 

Director Adam Leroy Jones, Columbia University 

Professor Floyd W. Reeves, The University of Chicago 

Director Edward Robinson, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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